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From the Editor 

A total of 19 manuscripts were received for consideration in this issue. Twelve could pass the double 
blind review process and were revised in time. The average reviewing period was less than 5 weeks in this 
issue, actual time ranging from 3 day to 14 weeks, depending on individual reviewer’s cooperation. 

Readers can access the abstracts of our past issues (starting from the 1967 issue) through the international 
data base ERIC or the internet website address: (http://wwwl.fed.cuhk.edu.hk/en/nh/nhindex.htm or www. 
hktc.ed.gov. hk). Readers are welcomed to subscribe. 



New Horizons in Education Subscription Order Form 

The journal was first printed in 1960 annually. After May 2000, it is printed in May and November 
every year. Subscriptions commencing from Volume 46, November 2002 are welcomed on a 2-years f4 
issues) basis and prepaid according to the following rates (printing, postage and handling charges inclusive): 

Individual School/institution 

Local: HKS120 HKS240 

China (Mainland, Macau, Taiwan): HK$200 HK$400 

Overseas: HK$260 (US$3 5) HK$520 (US$70) 

(Prices are subject to change without notice.) 

Method of payment 

Send LOCAL CHEQUE or MONEY ORDER (payable to Hong Kong Teachers’ Association) with this 
form to: 

Secretary (New Horizons in Education), Hong Kong Teachers’ Association, 

242 Nathan Road, National Court, 7/F, Kowloon, HONG KONG 
[Tel: (852) 2367 3420; Fax: (852) 2722 4813] 

Ship to : Name BEST COPY AVAIUBL E 

Address 
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Papers Are Invited 

New Horizons receives papers and has them reviewed throughout the year. Starting from the year 2000, Ne\v Horizons is published twice a 
year. Teachers, school administrators, counselors, educators and researchers are invited to submit papers about discoveries and new insights 
from their systematic inquiries and professional practices. Contributions if accepted (and revised) in time will be published in May or November. 
Please send papers to: The Editor, New Horizons, Hong Kong Teachers’ Association, 

242 Nathan Road, National Court, 7/F, Kowloon, Hong Kong 



Notes for Contributors: 

1 . Paper submitted should be on a virus-free floppy disk in the MS- Word format, accompanied by three hard copies showing printing styles 
such as boldface, italics and tables (if any). The disk should be labeled with the name of author and the kind of software used. 

2. The author’s name, position, affiliation, address, contact number(s) of telephone, Fax and Email, should be given in both English and 
Chinese. Please also enclose 3 self-addressed envelopes with enough stamps. 

3. Paper should be around 5000 words in length and should include an abstract of no more than 1 50 words. A Chinese version of the abstract 
together with a Chinese title should also be included. 

4. Submissions should be presented in APA style. Please consult The Publication Manual of the American Psychological Association (1983/ 
1994). 

5. All tables and illustrations should be camera-ready. 

6. Papers previously published or under consideration for publication elsewhere will not be accepted. 

7. All submissions will be double blind reviewed. Authors can include not more than two of their own publications in the references. 

8. After the review, contributors will be contacted for revision. The editors reserve the right for refinement. 

9. The Journal reserves the copyright of all published papers. 

10. The views expressed in the publication are those of the authors and do not necessarily reflect the position of the Journal. 
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Parent Participation: The Implications of A Complaint Case 

Hong Kong has started implementing "School-Based management" in 2000. Apart from other factors, the 
success of the innovation rests largely upon the home-school relationship and the attitudes of both schools and parents 
towards parent participation. This paper reports a complaint case before the practice of School-Based Management as 
the basis for discussion in this respect. It is found that parent participation still maintained at a relatively low level and 
both parties were not well prepared for the change. To keep pace with the new trend of development, it is suggested 
that schools should take the initiative role for enhancement of parent participation. 
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F.l English Composition 

Write on one of the following in about 150 words. Please write on alternate lines. 

1. write a letter to a friend telling him/her about your plans for the coming summer holidays. (There is 
no need to put in the address in your letter.) 

2. An unforgettable experience, 

3. You have to talk to your classmates about some good activities in your school and encourage them to 
join them, write your speech. 

4. a day in the life of a fireman. 



2. An unforgettable experience 

Last night, my cousin came to my house to spend his hoilday with me. He suddenly caught sight 

of a small, dull photo-frame which contained a photo of a boy in it. He asked me who the boy was and 

where the photo was taken. I blushed. It was my most unforgettable experience in all my life. 

Two yeiirs ago, when I was studing in xxx PrimiU 7 School as a Primary Five student, I used to be 

a very naughty boy. 1 always make foolish tricks on my classmates to amuse myself. My classmates, 
however, never mind about them, because they thought they were only actions which represented 
frienliness. 

One of my best friend was called Keith. He was a hardworking and filial boy, and was always 
respected by both teachers and students. 1 was very proud to be his friend. We were very alike, and also 
with similar hobbies and Therefore, we met together every day. We alway shared our food and games 
with each other. We were given two nicknames. Keith's nickname was 'body' and mine was 'shadow'. 

The twentyfourth of November was Keith's birthday. Every time when his birthday came, 1 would 
give him a gigantic hug together with a few packs of snacks. Sometimes, 1 would also stuck a huge 
birthday-ctird on his forehead. I laughed heartily when I saw him giggle. We were both very contented to 
have such a nice friend. 

This year was very special. On the day of Keith's birth, I acted strangely. I pretended to be angry 
of him. I did not talk or eat to him, nor smile at him. Instead, I Just played with the other classmates, 
leaving him alone in the farthest corner of the playground. That afternoon, as the dissmaJ-bell rang, he 
went home, feeling unusually quiet and upset. I, at the other side of the road, ran home quickly, and then 
put on a black cloak which covered up my whole body and made me look like a magician. After that, 
I took a present from the table, and left home again. 

I hurried to Keith's house. By the time I got there, I was already worn out with the effort. I rang 
the bell. Keith opened the door. He did not reconize that it was me. I told him that I was a postman. 
Somebody had wanted to give him a present. I required him to open it at once. In excitement, Keith 
unwrapped the parcel. Out ran a black balloon with a Jaw-bone printed on it. Keith was very frightened. 
He screamed. Two streams of tears jumped out of hius eyes. Then I took off my cloak and quickly took 
a photo of him. Full of surprise and relief, he glanced at me. An expression of Joy crept into his face, 
making it look radiant. We both laughed merrily. Then I went into his house to Join his birthday party. 
Birthday was a happy time after all. 

My cousin's eyes opened wide as I told him all about it. He could not believe me. He was also 
very startled when I acted scarily during my speech. He was such a nice, unforgettable and merry 
experience! (529 words) 

• 55 

studing S mind Follow instructions, Too 

long! 
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CM Teacher (1) 

Marks: 80/ 100 

Remarks: I have never come across a F. 1 student 
who can express himself so well in my years of 
teaching! Well done! 

CM Teacher(2) 

Marks: 75/100 (Style: 8/10; Content: 15/20; Accuracy: 
52/70) 

Remarks: Good! 

GM Teacher (1) 

Marks: 68/100 (Accuracy: 20/50; Content: 30/40; 
Style: 8/10) 

Remarks: This can be regarded as a good essay 
even at S.5 level judged by its content and range 
of vocabulary. I use the marking scheme normally 
for S.5 students to mark it. Because of its length, it 
is normal that there are quite a number of 
grammatical errors. 

GM Teacher (2) 

Marks: 78/100 (Accuracy: 40; Content: 38) 
Remarks: Nil 

GM Teacher(3) 

Marks: 75/100 (Accuracy: 39; Content: 36) 
Remarks: A- 
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Education for New Arrivals and Multicultural Teacher 
Education in Hong Kong 

Celeste Y.M. YUEN 

The Hong Kong Institute of Education 

Hong Kong classrooms are populated by a significant number of culturally diverse students, most predominantly 
newly arrived students (NAS) from Mainland China. These NAS come to school with the same hopes and aspirations 
as their Hong Kong counterparts and with a wide range of abilities. The huge diversity presents demands on today’s 
Hong Kong teachers. Too often, the NAS are failed by the educational system because their perceived needs are not 
being addressed. This essay serves as an exploratory study on teachers’ pedagogical effectiveness in response to the 
challenges of educating the NAS in Hong Kong schools. It draws special reference to the lessons learned from a one- 
year professional teacher support pilot project for the education of the NAS. Implications are drawn to provide support 
for the need and value of the integration of the cultural relevant elements in continuous teacher education programmes. 






Introduction 

Although Hong Kong is regarded as a melting pot of 
western and eastern cultures, teaching students with diverse 
cultural backgrounds has not been at all high on the teacher 
education agenda. Since her handover to Mainland China in 
1997, Hong Kong has witnessed a remarkable increase in the 
number of NAS from the Mainland in her schools. As 
elsewhere, educating immigrant children demands that 
schools embrace cultural and pedagogical change. In Hong 
Kong, education for the NAS and the cross border students is 
now becoming a topical issue in the media. Because many 
NAS are voluntary immigrants, in that they are Mainland bom 
children of Hong Kong people, they are entitled to receive 



education in Hong Kong. As long as the current socio-political 
conditions prevail, the Hong Kong government will have to 
face the challenge of managing the needs of the NAS. As a 
consequence, the prevailing school culture is bound to be 
challenged by diverse NAS backgrounds. The sudden influx 
of mainland students in Hong Kong has caused a wide range 
of responses from Hong Kong teachers. This article first looks 
into the educational needs of the NAS. Secondly, it discusses 
the general educational measures regarding the educational 
needs of the NAS. Thirdly, it draws reference to the lessons 
learned from the Quality Education Fund sponsored pilot 
project entitled ‘Professional Support Scheme for the 
Education of the Newly Arrived Children from the Mainland’ . 
Finally, it highlights a way forward in promoting multi- 
cultural teacher education in Hong Kong. 
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Background of the Newly Arrived 
Students (NAS) from Mainland 
China 

Since 1995, there has been on average 150 Mainland 
Chinese granted the right of abode in Hong Kong each day, 
and among them 45 are of school age. According to the 
Statistics Section (Hong Kong Education Department, 2000, 
p.lO), in 1999 about 17,518 NAS were admitted to primary 
schools, 2,614 to secondary schools and 9,341 to special 
schools. Because of the right of abode issue, many NAS in 
Hong Kong are living in a “pseudo-single parent” family 
situation. A typical situation is that the mother of the family 
is waiting in the Mainland for a single visa to join them in 
Hong Kong. Data also indicates that NAS families are mainly 
clustered in Eastern Hong Kong, Sham Shui Po and Kwun 
Tong of Kowloon and the New Territories where many NAS 
are living with a working father. In the primary school sector 
about 84.9% of NAS are aged between 12 and 16, while in 
the secondary sector, about 27.4% of NAS are also over aged 
(Hong Kong Education Department, 2000, p.57). 

The Problem 

In his study, Ogbu (1991) points out that the adaptability 
of immigrants and involuntary minorities are varied. He found 
that the former is bound to receive more family and peer 
pressure to enhance school success while the latter seems to 
be relatively relaxed about academic achievements. Rong and 
Preissle (1998) observe that aspects of educational attainment 
are linked with the linguistic status of migrant children. In 
Hong Kong, the NAS are like migrant children elsewhere 
(Reynolds, 1989) in that they face the difficulties of adjusting 
to the academic, social and psycho-emotional demands. 

Challenges of the NAS 

Generally, those NAS who come from poor rural regions 
do less well academically in all subjects than those from more 
developed regions. They therefore require more input from 
the receiving schools. Because most NAS do not have any 
academic and linguistic preparation before joining Hong Kong 
schools they have difficulties in adjusting to the Hong Kong 
curriculum, especially in their first year of arrival. One of the 
basic challenges for the NAS in schooling in Hong Kong is 



the language barrier. In Mainland schools, the medium of 
instruction is Putonghua whereas in Hong Kong it is the 
Cantonese dialect. Moreover, the English curriculum is 
generally found to be too hard for the NAS. Many NAS begin 
to learn English at upper primary levels whereas Hong Kong- 
born students begin to learn English from their first day of 
schooling. For some NAS in the upper primary forms, they 
even have difficulties in recognizing the alphabet. The 
deficiency of their English learning is so great that some 
teachers believe that even with after-school tutorials this would 
not be sufficiently rectified. Owing to their relatively lower 
standard of English they are normally arranged to study in 
classes two years’ behind their Hong Kong classmates. 

This over-age “down-graded” placement, especially in 
primary schooling, is a major source of embarrassment to 
many NAS, and makes their transition even more difficult, 
especially for those who are struggling with their emotions 
of missing mainland family members and peers. At the Hong 
Kong-NAS student interface, the rapidly increasing admission 
of the NAS is also challenging the socio-economic make up 
of the student population as a whole, and consequently, has 
led to a greater awareness of the intra-racial differences 
between the Hong Kong and Mainland students. Chan ((1998) 
notes that social clumsiness or social withdrawn behaviours 
are found in the NAS. As many NAS do not speak Cantonese 
and their Hong Kong counterparts speak mainly Cantonese, 
communication can be an obstacle for friendship building. 

Educational performances of the NAS 

Unlike the findings from earlier studies of the NAS that 
show they are generally more passive in schooling, the 
findings of case studies of Yuen et al. (2000) have suggested 
that such passivity is less clear cut. These concluded that most 
NAS in 8 target schools were said to have high motivation 
and good self-discipline in their learning. Quite a few of them 
even obtained outstanding results after a short period of 
schooling in Hong Kong. Teachers have also pointed out that 
the NAS are more rule abiding and will more often “stick to 
teachers’ instruction” than their Hong Kong peers. On the 
other hand, teachers noted that certain activities in Physical 
Education lessons were not supported by over-age arrivals 
because they felt embarrassed to perform the activities. They 
were inappropriate for their age group. 

Despite their difficulties in English, many of the NAS 
do well in Chinese Language and Mathematics, and even find 
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both subjects relatively simple. It is not uncommon to find 
that they score much higher in their examinations than their 
Hong Kong peers (Yuen et al., 2000). 

Educational Provisions for the NAS 
in Hong Kong Schools 

Teachers’ personal perceptions of the ability of migrant 
children and their professional competence to address their 
educational needs have direct influence on the effectiveness 
of classroom pedagogy (Wiggins and Folio, 1999; Marshall, 
1998; Banks, 1997; Boyle-Baise and Sleeter, 2000). In Hong 
Kong, the government does not have a policy towards 
pedagogical change to cater for the needs of the NAS. 
Educational related provision and suggestions provide only 
the minimum of measures, and even these only geared to 
alleviate the short-term problems of educating the NAS. 
Regarding the language barrier, for example, a peer support 
scheme is recommended to help the NAS master oral 
Cantonese (Circular Memorandum NO. 426/99, Education 
Department). A review of this educational policy and provision 
has revealed that attention was concentrated primarily on 
providing invisible services such as dollars for the schools 
with large NAS intakes and non-governmental organisations. 
Since April 2000, the School-Based Support Scheme Grant 
for the NAS has been raised from HK$2,000 to HK$2,720 
per head at primary 1 to 6 levels and from HK$ 3,300 to 
HK$4,035 per head at secondary 1 to 7 levels. This grant has 
now been extended to include non-Chinese speaking children 
and returnees. Although the grant is given to target schools 
for curriculum tailoring, references, teaching materials and 
for other activities, it is up to individual schools to make the 
final decision for the use of the grant. Whether the grant is 
generally being effectively used to improve the school-based 
professional support for the education of the NAS is therefore 
unknown and unenforceable. These provisions will not make 
much difference if, for example, the subsidy is used just for 
the purchase of radio cassette recorders for the NAS as in the 
case in some schools. The lack of policy in the use of the 
grant reflects the lack of direction in supporting NAS 
education. It also reflects the short sightedness of Hong Kong’s 
educational policy. 

Another illustration of this lack of vision and direction 
is the 60-hour Induction (for age 6-15) run by the Education 



Department and the 60-hour English Extension Programmes 
for the NAS (age 9-15) run by Non-Governmental 
Organisations (NGOs). With government subsidies, 
counselling programmes for personal and social development 
are provided by several NGOs. For example, the Caritas runs 
an “Adaptation Curriculum” programme to the NAS. 
However these measures and provisions are merely paying 
lip service to the problem and do not indicate in any sense 
that the government is very keen to uplift in the long term the 
pedagogical practices in schools to enhance quality learning 
of both Hong Kong children and the NAS. 

Challenges and Needs of the 
Teachers 

To many practicing teachers in Hong Kong, given the 
new experience of educating the NAS in schools and their 
limited knowledge of the Mainland education system, this 
challenge is as demanding as for prospective intercultural 
teachers anywhere. When Hong Kong teachers are thrust into 
a “mixed Hong Kong-NAS school culture” classroom they 
become more aware of the pedagogical issues such as personal 
attitudes, the need of a vision for NAS education and teaching 
techniques that they need to work out. 

At the teacher-NAS interface, teachers struggle very hard 
with the mixed-ability classroom. Findings, for instance, 
indicate that some teachers have to repeatedly teach chapter 
one for the new intakes whilst teaching a different chapter 
for the rest of the class at the same time (Yuen et al, 2000). It 
has also been noted that home-school collaboration in schools 
with a high proportion of NAS is at risk. According to the 
survey conducted by the Education Department, most NAS 
are from working class families (Education Department, 
2000). Parent-teacher communication is difficult as many 
parents work and are unreachable. Quite a few of the NAS 
experience a dysfunctional family life, with one parent often 
living away, and some are generally in lack of quality family 
care in Hong Kong. Homework supervision is often 
inadequate and calls for serious remedial attention. 
Moreover, parental involvement in schooling is limited by 
the children’s frequent visits to their mainland family and 
relatives during the weekends and holiday breaks. These 
frequent mainland visits not only contribute to the retardation 
of their progress, but also to the preservation of their own 
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ways of thinking. This, to some extent, mitigates against any 
attempts at cultural integration. Given the teachers’ limited 
understanding of the mainland culture, Hong Kong teachers 
find it difficult, for example, to convey the school expectation 
of quality homework submission to the NAS parents who have 
little awareness of its importance. 

Needs for Providing Professional 
Support for Serving Teachers 

Although the government encourages the schools to use 
NAS grants to tailor the curriculum for their needs, little is 
known about the extent to which schools have taken this 
seriously. When discussing the education for diverse ethnic 
student groups. Banks (1997) highlights that the multicultural 
curriculum should aim to develop all students’ personal and 
social potentials and feed them with sufficient knowledge and 
understanding of others’ perspectives. Headley-Howell 
(1997), after surveying the literature on the challenges faced 
by prospective teachers with zero diversity experience in the 
multicultural classroom, concluded that they experience 
“culture shock”, and subsequently exhibit elements of 
“dysconscious racism” (p.21). They adopt the dominant 
culture unreflectively and fail to value other cultures. 

Filling the Gap - The Pilot Project 
Launched 

To offer school-based and practice-oriented professional 
support to serving teachers, a project entitled “Professional 
Support Scheme for the Education of Newly Arrived Children 
from the Mainland” was launched in August 2000. This one- 
year pilot project was based on the findings of the Needs 
Analysis of the NAS education conducted by Yuen et al. 
iii2000. 

The philosophical framework 

This pilot project was by nature practice-oriented and 
aimed at offering school-based support to all the teachers from 
six schools. The design and implementation of the professional 
support scheme was largely adapted from Banks’ (1997) 
model of multicultural teacher education. The scheme 



consisted of seminars, workshops, and an exchange 
programme of school visits with schools in Mainland China. 
It aimed to: a) address the pedagogical issues; b) facilitate 
project teachers to rethink about their day-to-day classroom 
practices in relation to educating all students, including the 
NAS effectively; c) provide site-based professional 
knowledge, skills and attitudes; and d) introduce NAS 
education related literature and education resources. 

The target schools 

Each of the six project schools involved had a NAS 
population proportion of more than 30 percent, each of whom 
had typically been in Hong Kong for less than three years. 
Because of such ethnic, cultural and educational differences, 
it is a serious educational issue to tailor the existing school 
curriculum, teaching strategies, materials and assessments. 
The schools have a genuine need for the provision of 
professional support to both the teachers and the NAS, (Yuen, 
2001). All participating schools throughout the project were 
encouraged to design their own policies in managing the needs 
of the NAS at the school level. As a result, the six schools 
have responded to the challenge of educating the NAS very 
differently. 

The NAS of the six project schools all share the following 
characteristics: (1) they are generally older than their 
equivalent local counterparts, (2) they are generally from 
working class families, (3) there is low parental involvement, 
(4) many experience a dysfunctional family life with one 
parent living away, (5) there is a lack of peer support and, (6) 
they are limited in English language acquisition. 

Mode of enquiry 

Given the fact that schools learn better within their own 
contexts when learning actually informs practice, this 
professional support scheme employed a case study approach 
to offer a hands-on school-based teacher development 
program. This project was based on an institute-school 
partnership, with an emphasis on mutual understanding, 
establishing professional rapport and support. Because schools 
are the central concerns of any effective education reform, 
teaching personnel should therefore have the right to voice 
out their concerns, and more importantly, own the reform and 
demonstrate their response in practice. The Institute-School 
Teacher Education Program for teacher continuous education 
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was proposed by the project team and validated by individual 
project schools. The program provided serving teachers with 
skills in curriculum tailoring, small-group instructions, 
assessment, pastoral care skills and the use of NAS education 
resources. To honor the partnership initiative and to promote 
a wider social awareness of the educational needs of the NAS, 
a press conference followed by the contract signing ceremony 
was held in October, 2000. All school heads/deputy heads 
together with their colleagues attended. The program 
encouraged active participation and involvement of teachers 
from the project schools. The project team was obliged to 
provide not less than five on-site seminars and workshops 
for each school within the whole project year, from 2000 to 
2001 . Schools were also required to produce some evidence 
of curriculum tailoring in their teaching to assist the project 
team to conduct evaluation exercises throughout. 

Needs analysis and program evaluation questionnaires 
were distributed before, during and after the whole project. A 
Likert scale was added to the instrumentation to allow for 
some pre and post project measuring of differences. School- 
based interviews were also conducted with the English, 
Chinese and General Studies’ panels of each school. 

Findings: Early Lessons Learned 
From The Six Project Schools 

Data on the case schools was analysed according to the 
seven areas of Banks’ framework of total school environment 
(1997). On school policy: there was no evidence, in their 
mission statements, to show that the case schools emphasized 
the importance of NAS education, except School 6. On 
assessing and testing procedures: data indicated that it was a 
common practice of 2 case schools to tailor worksheet, test/ 
examinations for meeting the needs of the NAS. However, 
no evidence shows that they were using culturally fair and 
just assessment approaches. On teaching methods and 
materials: teachers of Schools 3 and 6 showed more frequency 
in adopting some non-traditional teaching methods. Teachers 
in other project schools tended to adopt the traditional teacher- 
centered instructions. Except for school 6, teachers showed 
low percentages on using teaching materials related to the 
NAS. On pastoral care: Schools 2 and 3 with sizeable numbers 
of NAS did emphasise pastoral care whereas other schools 
generally placed more emphasis on the academic aspect of 



the NAS. On attitudes and expectations of the school staff: 
results showed a diversity within each school, some staff 
remaining negative while others become more positive. On 
parental involvement: all six schools did not have enough 
contacts with NAS parents. Among the six schools, only 
schools 2 and 4 reported to have launched special programmes 
for NAS parents. On formalized course of study: in order to 
assist them to catch up with Hong Kong curriculum, one- 
sided attention was given to offer extra academic tutoring to 
the NAS. 

Analysis and Discussion 

Policy analysis 

Except school 6, all schools adopted non-multicultural 
policies and had no focus on diversity. The issue of managing 
the needs of the NAS was not addressed. They made no policy 
response to the challenges of educating the NAS. They either 
treated this challenge as one of the many ad hoc problems or 
adopted a “take it for granted” approach expecting the problem 
to solve itself as time went by. Some schools with large NAS 
intake did not make any obvious policy modification in the 
area of medium of instruction. There was no policy statement 
that provided evidence of managing the language switch 
problem. Putonghua, for example, has not yet been identified 
as a key to relate the NAS background to school learning in 
Hong Kong. Schools usually joined “An Adaptation 
Curriculum” provided by the Education Department to enable 
the NAS to brush up their English. This provision, however, 
as already noted, is short term and does not really address the 
deep-rooted issues in teaching English in an intercultural 
setting. 

Hong Kong schools that traditionally had low proportions 
of immigrant students, and now admit considerable numbers 
of the NAS, have failed generally to respond to the 
multicultural issues in educating students with diverse ethnic 
backgrounds. If the school policies continue to be Hong Kong- 
centric and mono-cultural, the problem of mismatched 
schooling will increasingly manifest itself in the course of 
time and become one of the biggest obstacles in the 
enhancement of school effectiveness and improvement. There 
is a shared need of providing professional support at the 
management level. The lack of policy support at the school 
level suggests the following: passive multicultural education. 
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poor multicultural teacher awareness and poor multicultural 
curriculum. It also suggests that Hong Kong schools in general 
are in lack of a collective understanding and acceptable 
interpretation of the definition of multiculturalism, and 
therefore, lack the sense of policy responsibility. 

The Pedagogical process 

Regarding the appropriateness of content, instruction and 
assessment, results show that there is a great need to integrate 
the cultural background, experience and learning styles of 
the NAS in classroom teaching. Despite the fact that teachers 
acknowledged the diverse needs of the NAS most of them 
remained faithful to a conventional, ‘one size for all’ teaching 
approach. One teacher (School 3) claimed that “I have 
employed the ‘one to many’ teaching approach for more than 
twenty years, it is the most effective method, and it does not 
need to be changed”. Ironically, one of the main reasons for 
the teachers of School 3 to adopt the conventional teaching 
strategies was to enhance the “efficiency” in completing the 
syllabus. 

Discrepancies between teachers’ perception of the 
mismatch of the curriculum for the NAS and their attempts 
to tailor the curriculum were quite common among the 
teachers interviewed. Although findings indicated that more 
than 65 per cent of teachers in each of the schools identified 
a mismatch between the school curriculum and needs of the 
NAS, they often regarded curriculum tailoring as infeasible 
in their teaching. Nearly all teachers interviewed highlighted 
that the teaching of English is one of the big problems to both 
the English teachers and the NAS. 

The use of relevant NAS cultural teaching materials 
appears to have escaped most teachers’ serious attention. 
Despite their recognition of having little understanding of the 
mainland curriculum, very few of the teachers interviewed 
had attempted to consult mainland textbooks, teaching aids 
and references. 

A review of the perceived curriculum mismatch and 
actual tailoring frequency in the six schools indicated that 
there was a common discrepancy between the two. According 
to the data, the majority of the six schools had identified the 
problem of mismatch but, apart from School 4, the majority 
of teachers in the other schools had not tried to modify their 
approach to meet the needs of the NAS, suggesting that they 
are serving as gatekeepers blocking the path for any new 
reform ideas. 



The results show that a tension between knowing and 
doing exists. The majority of teachers interviewed 
acknowledged the fact that the subject contents and 
approaches of classroom learning had failed to facilitate the 
effective learning of the NAS, especially in English. Teachers 
also indicated that many NAS experienced curriculum 
mismatch, yet, owing to time constraints and other priorities, 
meeting the needs of the NAS in terms of curriculum tailoring 
has not been taken on board effectively. Findings indicate 
that, in the absence of relevant personal knowledge of the 
mainland education system, and inadequate professional 
preparation training and school-based support, individual 
teachers did have a very diverse view on the meaning of 
educating the NAS. These can be categorized as follows: 

Do Nothing. Quite a few were inclined to treat/ 
understand the NAS as the same as the local students and 
expected them to fulfil the same systemic requirements. In 
their view it was the responsibility of the NAS themselves to 
integrate into Hong Kong school culture and not the other 
way round. Mother-tongue teaching was not seen as one of 
the teachers’ concerns and hence was never mentioned by the 
project school teachers. Evidently, they had expended very 
little effort to tailor and change their instructional strategies 
and employed no specific teaching strategies and materials. 
In so doing they felt that this would minimize discrimination 
and any extra work. The under-achievcment of the NAS was 
understood in terms of their lack of ability rather than because 
of other possible systemic obstacles. This confirms that 
teachers’ personal aspirations and understanding of 
multicultural education mediates the effect on the quality of 
learning. 

Act Passively. Other teachers are similar in that they will 
not own the responsibility to take the initiative to 
accommodate the needs of the new arrivals. Only when there 
is an external force to make some pedagogical changes do 
they do so, otherwise, they Just follow their own usual practice. 
Some teachers on the one hand assumed that after the 
transitional period, some NAS were able to catch up with the 
curriculum during the course of schooling. On the other hand, 
some of the teachers who experienced less positive teaching 
feedback from the NAS would lower their expectations on 
them. 

Act actively without personal commitment. This is quite 
common among those teachers teaching in a large classroom 
with 50% or more NAS. Given the reality that most students 
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are from the Mainland and teachers are accountable to 
students’ academic success, teachers respond to their needs 
more conscientiously. For example, in terms of the medium 
of instruction teachers might slow down their speed and give 
some extra explanation. However, teachers do not attempt to 
change their own perspective of teaching and education in 
facilitating the learning that is to take place. The NAS are 
expected to make their own way to fit into teachers’ teaching 
approach and fulfil teachers’ expectations. 

Act actively with sense of commitment. Although this 
group belongs to the minority, some Hong Kong teachers do 
share the vision and mission to promote educational equity 
and equality. Creative learning activities and tailor made 
curricula are provided to motivate the NAS to learn. For 
example, teachers are willing to sacrifice personal free time 
to provide extra school tuitions for the NAS, contact their 
parents and be supportive in their needs. They also share the 
joy and achievement in promoting a positive and encouraging 
learning atmosphere for new arrivals. 

Although individual differences exist among the teachers 
in the six project schools, not much self-reflcctive practices 
were reported. Teachers by large had adopted a very passive 
role in encouraging the NAS to be active members of the 
school. They are generally in lack of a perspective on 
multicultural education and fail to recognize their roles in 
educating the NAS. Very few are willing to adapt their 
curriculum and/or teaching strategies to take into account of 
different Hong Kong and Mainland cultures. Yet they are the 
gatekeepers of implementing multicultural curriculum in 
schools. 

Parental involvement. 

Quite a portion of the NAS families comes from low 
socio-economic backgrounds. None of the project schools are 
situated in a middle-upper class area. Three schools are 
situated in the inner city, hence they are likely to receive the 
NAS from the neighborhood underclass areas. Too often they 
are living with one parent or other relatives. For the newly 
arrived parents, their understanding of the society is limited, 
and it is doubtful that they would at present play an active 
part in helping to fulfill their children’s socio-psychological 
and educational needs. According to the data, some of the 
NAS’ academic performance lagged behind their classmates 
because of the lack of parental support at home. Some teachers 
regarded the NAS parents as obstacles rather than potential 



assistance to NAS education. Findings also indicated that the 
usual challenge was due to insufficient and ineffective 
communication between teachers and schools. As English is 
always one of the main academic concerns for the teachers, 
and this is the weakest subject for which their parents are 
least able to offer help, the tension for the schools to get 
additional resource to help NAS learn English remains. 

Parent education is one of the key issues in schools with 
large numbers of NAS. Teachers with frequent NAS contact 
were in urgent need to acquire skills in order to work 
collaboratively with parents. Understanding the needs and 
strengths of these parents could be a potential asset to the 
schools. 

Teacher Education For The NAS in 
Perspective - The Way Ahead. 

According to the preliminary data of the project, many 
NAS did not prosper in the decentralized school system. There 
are several reasons. An analysis of the cultural-contextual 
interactive teaching approach shows that Hong Kong teachers 
struggle to balance the temptation of assimilating the NAS 
into a quick Hong Kongization and thus be loyal to their own 
examination-oriented teaching mission, and provide culturally 
relevant pedagogical practices. This is especially so when they 
are under what may be competing pressures from colleagues, 
principals and examination results, with effective and adaptive 
curriculum and teaching tailoring. 

Because schools have the autonomy to screen out what is to 
be done in terms of managing the educational needs of the 
NAS, they at the same time serve as the gatekeepers to respond 
to their needs. The lesson learned from the six project schools 
is that, at this beginning stage, schools tend to choose a passive 
non-multicultural approach to educate the NAS. The desire 
either to assimilate them or not to recognize their cultural 
needs can be seen as a systematic form of education and social 
oppression (Fraser, 1 998). 

Teacher development and attitude change is a life long 
process. Positive attitudes of teachers do not often translate 
into appropriate services for the immigrant children. Cultural 
awareness and vision of multicultural education does not 
develop naturally through cultural immersion programmes. 
Personal commitment to promote quality teaching for diverse 
student population demands ongoing reflection (Wiggins and 
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Folio, 1999). Friesen et al. (1995) point out that changes 
cannot be imposed on teachers from outside. Typical reactions 
to outside suggestions for multicultural or culturally-sensitive 
programming often include: “we don’t need that here” (p. 
211). Continuous school-based teacher education is thus 
important to alert frontline teachers of the needs of students. 
This project identifies several ways forward in making the 
school-based teacher continuing education meaningful and 
successful, the following strategies are suggested: 

Training target 

Training for the gatekeepers is the -key for successful 
teacher continuing education. At the school-based level, 
conflicts may result from diversity between administrators 
and teachers (Cheng and Chan, 2000). Given the scarcity of 
human resource in schools and recognition of other school 
priorities, training for the subject panels should be the first 
step. Many curricular issues are directly involved in 
curriculum tailoring, teaching approach and assessment 
tailoring. Because the subject panels have a responsibility to 
manage the overall progress of the subject and the need of 
students, their support and understanding of the skills and 
knowledge is crucial. 

Program contents 

Drawing from the study, it is suggested that a school- 
based teacher continuing education should adopt a three- 
fronted approach: cognitive-behavioral-affective. Because 
knowledge, skills and attitudes cannot be separated, and 
lacking any one of them will be inadequate for a competent 
multicultural teacher, it is important to address these three 
domains properly as below. 

Cognitive domain. Teachers should have adequate 
knowledge of the social complexity of schools and classrooms 
demands. Ungerleider (1995) argues that stereotyping, 
prejudice and discrimination always result from partial 
understanding or irrational and misinformed viewpoints about 
people. “Denial of and/or inadequate preparation for social 
diversity is thought to be counteracted by bringing about 
changes in teachers and in the way they relate to their 
students” (p.229). Hence, there should be an element of 
preparing teachers for understanding their students, their 
ethnic backgrounds, and possible links between their previous 
education system and the current one. In terms of educating 



the NAS, Hong Kong teachers need to understand the 
mainland education system, the pedagogical procedures and 
the learning characteristics of the NAS. 

Skill domain. Reforming the traditional chalk-and-talk 
one-size-for-all teaching approach is always a challenge to 
school-based pedagogical effectiveness. Most teachers find 
it difficult to conduct curriculum tailoring to cater for the 
diverse needs of students. The fact is there is a gap between 
Hong Kong curriculum and the Mainland, and subject teachers 
are in need of focused skill training in order to bridge the 
curricular gap. Again, effective dialogue with the students’ 
ethnic culture will promote positive self-esteem and enhance 
learning motivation. Schools should also encourage teachers 
to be familiar with the mainland cultural curricular elements. 
The use of mainland textbooks, worksheets and teaching 
materials are invaluable in raising cross-cultural awareness. 
Although shared collaborative culture is still new to most 
schools with a large NAS intake, currently there are numerous 
endeavours to promote co-teaching in Hong Kong schools. 
Nevertheless, Marshall (1998) warns us that teacher educators 
should be aware of the thinking pattern and the likely 
emotional responses of teachers undergoing development. 

The language skills of teachers are vital to ensure the 
quality academic achievement of all students, especially the 
newly arrived. There are numerous efforts to brush up the 
subject competence of language teachers. The recent 
introduction of the language benchmark policy is the step 
forward despite vocal objections. Teachers need professional 
support to integrate relevant cultural elements into English 
learning. To enhance the effectiveness of language teachers, 
schools should collaborate with institutions and introduce a 
professional language support programme. 

Affective domain. Both the commitment and vision of 
teachers play a critical part in enhancing learning 
effectiveness. Many multicultural educators advocate the need 
for hands-on, community-based and culturally relevant 
training for prospective teachers. Through cultural immersion 
programmes teachers will be encouraged to examine and 
reflect upon their own vision of multicultural education 
(Boyle-Baise and Sleeter, 2000; Wiggins and Folio, 1999). 
Most adjustment problems encountered by the newly arrived 
students are rooted in poor teacher-student relationships. 
Either teachers are too busy to “play” with the new arrivals, 
or they do not have the motivation to do so. There are cases 
where teachers are very keen to extend their care to the new 
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arrivals but they lack the necessary background knowledge. 
Teacher attachment schemes can be one of the effective agents 
of change in shaping teachers’ perception of NAS. Increased 
participation in mainland schools, and exposure to mainland 
cultures will not only enhance teachers’ effectiveness, but also 
will facilitate the development of personal vision of 
multicultural education. The more they understand the more 
likely it is that they will integrate the NAS culture and learning 
style in their classroom teaching. 

Conclusion 

This exploratory study highlights some key issues in 
educating the NAS in Hong Kong schools and provides a 
platform for further discussion on continuing teacher 
education. It has argued that there is a mismatch between the 
challenges of NAS education and serving teacher’s 
pedagogical practices. The case schools have illuminated the 
struggles and realities of educating the NAS and have shown 
implications for a wider circle. Because the number of NAS 
will continue to increase the issue of successful quality 
education for the Hong Kong and mainland bom students will 
continue to be a pressing one. This essay has proposed a 
possible agenda for a three-fronted cognitive-behavioural - 
affective approach to support and develop the necessary 
multicultural and pedagogical practice of Hong Kong teachers. 
This novel school-based teacher continuing education 
approach, however, should also be characterized by an 
immersion programme which provides valuable personal 
exposure to mainland culture and schooling. 
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An Investigation on the Development of Christian School Culture 

in the beginning of the 21st Century, many countries (including Hong Kong) are undertaking education 
reform. What reflection should Christian schools have? The purpose of this paper is to initiate Christian school workers 
to investigate the following questions: Why do we need to develop Christian school culture? What kind of Christian 
school culture should we develop? How should we develop Christian school culture? Furthermore, this paper also 
provides some practical references for Christian schools, so that Christian school culture can be promoted, school 
effectiveness can be improved, and our next generations (students) can be better educated. 
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A Study of the Meritorious Evaluation Bias among Hong Kong Primary and Secondary 
School Teachers in the Selection of Creative Chinese Individuals 

The present study investigated 264 primary and secondary school teachers in Hong Kong about their perception 
of the most creative people in Chinese history and in modern times. The results indicate that Hong Kong school 
teachers mostly nominated politicians and scientists as being most representative of creativity but rarely nominated 
literalists, artists, musicians as being so. This finding may be attributed to the effect of "meritorious evaluation bias" 
in Chinese people's perception of creativity that is embedded in the Confucian ideals of learning for the sake of 
serving the society. This has further led to a tradition of "intellectual utilitarianism" in Chinese people's pursuit of 
knowledge. As reflected in evaluating creative people in Chinese history, it leads people to judge creative individuals 
more in terms of their social merits or influence in society than in terms of their innovativeness in thinking. 
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Using Transparencies and PowerPoint Slides to Aid Inductive 

Teaching 

Belinda HO 

City University of Hong Kong 

This paper explores the extent to which transparencies and PowerPoint slides can aid inductive teaching from 
the point of view of the teacher-researcher and the students. The finding is that transparencies are more effective tools 
to aid inductive teaching though PowerPoint slides are visually more attractive. There are inherent limitations in the 
PowerPoint software that make it impossible to function effectively as an aid for inductive teaching. It is suggested that 
certain functions should be built into the PowerPoint software so that the slides can become effective tools both for 
deductive presentation and inductive teaching. 






1. Introduction 

It has been a common practice for teachers in universities 
to use transparencies to aid their lectures and tutorials. With 
the development of new technologies in recent years, there 
are more and more teachers using PowerPoint slides as visual 
aids in lectures, mini-lectures or tutorials in their classrooms. 

How technology fits into a conceptual framework of 
principles for learning and teaching is seldom raised. By 
choosing to use a particular kind of technology or visual aid, 
the teacher has in fact implicitly taken a position on a much 
deeper philosophical issue about the nature of knowledge and 
how it is acquired. How and when any instructional process 
is used reflects the teacher’s assumptions about how people 
learn (Grasha and Yangarber-Hicks 2000) or the way in which 
the teacher wishes the students to learn. 

Both transparencies and PowerPoint slides were 
originally designed to be presentation tools to help teachers 
teach deductively. In deductive teaching, the ideas to be taught 



are presented directly to the learner in a relatively complete 
form (Grabe and Grabe 1998) usually through teacher talk. 
The PowerPoint slides or transparencies are generally used 
to provide the students with visual aids to facilitate their 
listening and understanding. On the one hand, PowerPoint 
slides provide visual novelty that the students’ cognitive 
system needs to help them pay attention for extended periods 
(Grasha and Yangarber-Hicks 2000). The visual images 
through their graphical attractions also help drive home the 
ideas they represent into the students’ long term memory (Read 
and Barnsley 1977). However, on the other hand, when the 
critical concepts and rules are learned in a direct manner with 
the teacher presenting the items point by point on 
transparencies or PowerPoint slides, the students working with 
them learn passively and act as receivers of information (Grabe 
and Grabe 1 998, Grasha and Yangarber-Hicks 2000). A teacher 
who desires to teach inductively, that is, helping students to 
uncover what is to be learned, (Grabe and Grabe 1998:53) 
needs to manipulate these two presentation tools in ways that 
can turn them into effective aids to facilitate inductive 
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teaching. Whether these two tools can be manipulated to help 
the teacher teach inductively is worth investigating. 

This paper examines the extent to which transparencies 
and PowerPoint slides can be used as teaching aids for 
inductive teaching. The reactions of the teacher-researcher in 
using transparencies and PowerPoint slides in two different 
classrooms to help inductive teaching are examined first. The 
effect of the two visual aids from the point of view of the 
students will then be reported and pedagogical implications 
will also be discussed. 

2. The Course In This Study 

In this study, the teacher-researcher taught a 
Communication Skills course on Computer Studies to two 
classes (with 20 students in each class) of year 2 students 
majoring in Computer Studies in a university for 14 weeks. 
In this course, students were taught how to conduct a technical 
interview and write a technical proposal. Mini-lectures were 
given on the communication skills needed in conducting a 
technical interview and writing a proposal. Key points in the 
mini-lectures were put on transparencies or PowerPoint slides 
(with a font size of 18 points) to help the students understand 
the content of the mini-lectures. 

3. The Research Method 

What visual aids to use in the study 

In this study, the teacher-researcher taught the same 
course on Communication skills in Computer Studies to two 
classes of Computer students. In one class, the teacher used 
transparencies as visual aids only. In the other class, the 
teacher-researcher mainly used PowerPoint slides throughout 
all lessons. However, at times when the teacher-researcher 
felt that the PowerPoint slides failed to help her achieve the 
teaching effect desired during the lessons, she switched back 
to transparencies to help her teach inductively. Thus, both 
transparencies and PowerPoint slides were used in the second 
classroom. 

Research instruments 

Diaries and questionnaires were used to investigate the 
opinions of the teacher-researcher and the students on the use 
of transparencies and PowerPoint slides as visual aids to 



facilitate inductive teaching and learning. The teacher- 
researcher kept diaries of what happened and how she felt in 
each lesson in each classroom throughout the fourteen weeks. 
The students in the two classes were given a questionnaire to 
complete at the end of the course to seek their opinions on 
the effectiveness of the use of the transparencies and 
PowerPoint slides. The questionnaire asked them whether they 
preferred the use of transparencies or PowerPoint slides and 
they were asked to give answers to open-ended questions 
asking them about the reasons for their choice. 

Data analysis 

The diary entries were analysed using the methodological 
framework laid out by Bailey (1990) and Nunan (1992). 
Patterns were identified while examining the data (Bailey 
1992:219) and the data was analysed using the key concept 
technique, which is a “key word analysis .... generating 
categories from the statements made” (Nunan 1992: 146). The 
questionnaire results were analysed by calculating the 
frequency of the responses. The open-ended answers were 
analysed by using the content analysis method and the results 
were categorized. 

4. Findings 

What the teacher-researcher did and felt in 
the two classrooms 

What the teacher-researcher did and felt in the two 
classrooms as regards eliciting ideas from students, reviewing 
main points and figuring out features and principles from 
samples can be seen in the diary entries. 

In the first classroom 

Eliciting ideas from the students 

In the first classroom, the teacher- researcher only used 
transparencies to help her teach inductively. The teacher- 
researcher viewed mini-lecturing as an interactive process 
with the students rather than a teacher-directed monologue. 
She also viewed learning as an inductive process. Thus, she 
chose to elicit ideas from the students by asking questions 
rather than presenting information to the students point by 
point directly. Because the students responded spontaneously 
in unrehearsed language, it was impossible to predict what 
answers they would give. Thus, when using transparencies 
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as visual aids, the teacher-researcher usually covered each 
transparency with a piece of paper. The piece of paper was 
cut into strips covering each point on the transparency. When 
a student gave an answer that matched the point on the 
transparency, the teacher-researcher turned back the slip of 
paper covering that point. This gave the student a sense of 
achievement because the uncovered answer confirmed that 
the student had given a correct answer. Thus, the slips of 
paper were turned back according to the order of the points 
raised by the students instead of following the sequence of 
points originally prepared on the transparency. The teacher- 
researcher wrote about how she felt in her diary on 30/9. 

The students were so excited. It was just like playing a 
Bingo game. Each of them was so eager to give an answer 
that matched the one covered by a slip of paper. They racked 
their brains for the right answers. When a student saw his or 
her answer appearing after a slip of paper was turned over, he 
or she had a great sense of achievement and tried harder to 
guess what the points covered by the remaining slips of paper 
were. I was also very excited to see the students so eager to 
give answers. 

Reviewing main points 

After speaking on a topic, the teacher-researcher usually 
covered up all the main points and the sub-points, which were 
the explanations and examples, with the slips of paper and 
reviewed the main points with the students. The students had 
to give the main points upon elicitation. When a main point 
was raised by a student, the teacher-researcher turned back 
the slip of paper covering that point. When all the main points 
were given by the students, a framework of main points was 
shown on the screen, leaving the explanations and examples 
covered. The students could thus have a firm grasp of all the 
main points after listening to the topic. The teacher-researcher 
expressed her feelings in her diary on 24/11. 

I like this way of reviewing the main points with the 
students. Since the main points were uncovered in the same 
positions as where the students first saw them on the 
transparency, the students were thus very easily helped to 
recall what each main point was. 

Figuring out features and principles from samples 

In teaching the students theories or principles, she tended 
to allow the students to discover copious rules and paradigms 
inductively through examples or samples. Thus, the teacher- 
researcher first showed the students the examples or samples 



of a piece of writing and asked the students to identify special 
features on them. Then she put a blank write-on transparency 
on top of the transparency containing examples or samples. 
When a student discovered a special feature, the teacher- 
researcher highlighted that feature on the write-on 
transparency immediately with a red or blue transparency pen. 
This gave the student a sense of achievement because the 
feature that he or she raised was accepted as correct. After 
the students had attempted to give some answers, the teacher- 
researcher replaced the write-on transparency with an overlay 
with coloured lines highlighting important or interesting 
features in the examples or samples. This either helped to 
confirm what the students had mentioned or to give clues to 
the students to further figure out the remaining answers. The 
teacher-researcher expressed her excitement in her diary on 
30/11. 

The transparency is such a powerful tool! I can underline 
and draw things on the write-on transparencies so easily. I 
can also conveniently replace write-on transparencies with 
the prepared overlays any time I like. The overlays are 
wonderful. They can help simplify complex information into 
layers, attain a step-by-step build-up or effect a breakdown 
of the layout. 

In the second classroom 

The effectiveness of the two visual aids as perceived by 
the teacher-researcher will be reported below. When the 
teacher-researcher used PowerPoint slides in order to bring 
about different teaching effects, she saw the advantages and 
disadvantages of this visual aid. 

Eliciting ideas from the students 

On 2/10, the teacher-researcher wrote in her diary: 

The colour on the slides was good. There was no need to turn 
over the slips of paper on the transparency. The points came 
out one by one from the left to the right on each slide. The 
appearance of the things projected was better than those on 
the transparency. However, when I elicited answers from the 
students and when a student gave an answer that was far down 
on the list, I could not go to that point immediately. Thus, I 
had to elicit all answers from the students first before showing 
them all the points in the order they appeared on the list. I 
was not happy about the teaching effect this had on the 
students. I could have easily achieved all these effects with 
the use of transparencies. 
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Reviewing main points 

On 26/11, she expressed in her diary the frustrations over 
what PowerPoint slides could not do for her: 

I wished to review the main points with the students, but 
I could not show only the main points and hide the 
explanations or examples on the PowerPoint slide. I was 
forced to go through every line again. It was so frustrating! 

Figuring out features and principles from samples 

On 2/12, she experienced similar frustrations again. 

I asked the students to discover some special features 
on a section of a sample proposal as shown on a slide. When 
a student brought up a feature, I wished to highlight it on the 
slide immediately, but it was too complicated to do so without 
wasting the students’ time. So, 1 had to rely on the slides with 
highlighted features prepared before class. I did not wish to 
personally present the highlighted features one by one 
according to the order they appeared on the slides. I wanted 
the students to discover the features by themselves. However, 
1 knew I could not easily change the order of the prepared 
highlights on the spot according to the order in which the 
students brought up the features. Thus, when 1 elicited features 
from the students, I tried to ask very specific questions 
attempting to closely guide the students to bring up the features 
according to the order of the highlights on the prepared slide. 
However, the students did not follow the prompts and raised 
the features in a random order according to the sequence of 
their discovery instead. I was very frustrated because 
PowerPoint slides could not help me manipulate the order of 
the features raised by the students to bring about the teaching 
effects I desired. 

To sum up, though the teacher-researcher found the 
PowerPoint slides visually attractive, she felt handicapped 
when using them. The software could not provide her with 
the functions that she could easily obtain from the 
transparencies to achieve the teaching effects desired in 
helping the students learn inductively. 

The effectiveness of using transparencies 
and PowerPoint slides from the point of 
view of the students 

Responses from the students in the first classroom 

In the first classroom, only transparencies were used as 



visual aids. When the students were asked which visual aid 
they preferred in the questionnaire, 6 1 % reported that they 
preferred transparencies and 39% said that they preferred 
PowerPoint slides. In other words, transparencies were more 
valued than PowerPoint slides. 

The reasons why they preferred transpareneies were as 
follows: 

• There is no need to waste time setting up the computer. 

• It is easy for the teacher to write some extra notes on the 
transparencies. 

• It is easy to go back to look at the previous transparencies 
and swap the transparencies. 

• The teacher can use slips of paper to cover up points on the 

transparency and focus on the uncovered parts. 

• It is flexible when showing points. There is no need to 
show the points sequentially. When there are many answers 
to one question, we do not need to answer according to the 
order of the points on the transparency. 

• The teacher can effectively use slips of paper to help us 
review main points. 

• The overlays with coloured lines help the teacher explain 
difficult concepts effectively. 

The reasons that the students gave as regards why they 
preferred PowerPoint slides were as follows: 

• PowerPoint slides are more attractive, eye-catching and 
visually more comfortable. 

• They are clearer than transparencies. 

• Various kinds of things can be shown. 

• They are easy to control. 

Responses from the students in the second 
classroom 

As for the groups of students to whom both 
transparencies and PowerPoint slides were shown, 33% of 
them preferred transparencies and 67% of them preferred 
PowerPoint slides. In other words, they preferred PowerPoint 
slides more. 



The reasons given for preferring transparencies were as 
follows: 

• It is flexible and easy to handle. 

• It is easy to add points to the list on a transparency. 

• The teacher can easily explain the items by writing on it. 
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• When the teacher tried to elicit answers from us, the slips 
of paper put over lists of items on the transparencies helped 
the teacher effectively show the answers given randomly 
by us. 

• The teacher can effectively use the slips of paper to help us 
revise the main points under a topic, skipping the examples. 

• The colourful overlays help to unfold information gradually 
and effectively. 

The reasons given for preferring PowerPoint slides were as 
follows: 

• They are colourful 

• They are attractive. 

• They are interesting. 

• They are visually clearer when projected on the screen. 

• They look more professional. 

• They are more efficient. 

• The slides are always in the right position. 

• The lines on the slides can move on the screen. 

Though the preferences of the two classes were slightly 
different, the reasons that they gave for preferring 
transparencies and PowerPoint slides were similar. Those 
reasons given for preferring transparencies were related to 
learning effectiveness whereas the reasons for preferring 
PowerPoint slides were related to visual comforts. Both groups 
felt deeply that the teacher’s use of transparencies helped them 
to learn better but could not give any more reasons concerning 
the strengths of the PowerPoint slides show apart from a 
general comment that it was more visually entertaining to a 
certain extent. 

However, for the group to which only transparencies 
were shown, they valued the positive teaching effects brought 
about by the transparencies more than the visual effects 
although they were not exposed to any PowerPoint slides show 
throughout this course. As regards the group to which both 
transparencies and PowerPoint slides were shown, the students 
were impressed by the attractive and colourful PowerPoint 
slides show and also valued the visual effects more than the 
learning effectiveness they obtained from the transparencies 
presentation. 

5. Discussion 

From the response of the students, it can be seen that a 
PowerPoint slide show is no doubt a visually more attractive 



aid than a transparency. Though transparencies can be used 
to achieve desirable teaching effects when the teacher teaches 
inductively as demonstrated by the teacher-researcher, they 
are not as colourful as PowerPoint slides. Key stoning (when 
the top of the projected image is wider than the bottom) may 
also occur. It would seem likely that PowerPoint will soon 
replace transparencies as a visual aid for presentation and 
teaching. 

A PowerPoint slide show is certainly an effective 
presentation tool. Much has been written about the functions 
of PowerPoint slides ( Costa 2000, Crooks 2001, Kelly 1999, 
Martha 1997, Parks 1999, Reding 1995 , and the websites on 
the reference list). They can present complex computer 
graphics and animation. The presenter has access to visually 
stimulating tools such as animation and simulations, which 
are useful in demonstrating difficult concepts that words and 
static diagrams cannot easily convey. The presenter also has 
an extensive range of drawing tools and shapes to choose 
from to supplement the slides. Attractive fonts or different 
typestyles can also be made with a host of different colours 
to attract the students’ attention to more difficult words or 
important things. Both texts and images can be displayed on 
the same slide. Some simple drawing tools are provided so 
that the presenter can use the mouse to circle or draw arrows 
between texts and images on the slide. The slides make 
presentations more fun to give and more interesting to listen 
to. They are effective tools for deductive presentations. 
However, they are not yet effective tools especially for 
inductive teaching because they foster passive learning. They 
have rigid formats and are less open to incorporating ideas 
not on the teacher’s outline. Some operating skills and 
experience are required if the teacher wants to digress from 
the planned slide sequence. The slides are not well suited to 
drawing impromptu sketches. Creating new slides on the spot 
is possible but clumsy and there are difficulties finding the 
right visuals if the teacher wishes to go back and forth with 
the slides. 

To help to solve the problems related to the use of 
PowerPoint slides and to facilitate inductive teaching, the 
following temporary actions may be taken, but there is no 
guarantee that these actions will help to bring about the desired 
teaching effects. 

The first problem is that logical sequencing of the 
PowerPoint programme does not benefit a more proactive 
approach in the pedagogy, for example when the teacher elicits 
ideas from the students on a list or the features that they can 
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identify on a proposal sample. There may be two ways to 
solve the problem: 

(1) The teacher can ask specific questions to closely guide 
the students to raise points on a list or highlighted features 
on a proposal sample according to the order of those that 
appear on the PowerPoint slides. However, the students 
often do not follow the prompts. They may raise the points 
or features in a random order according to the sequence 
of their discovery. In such a situation, the desired teaching 
effects cannot be brought about. 

(2) The teacher can also switch over to using a transparency 
with the points covered up by slips of paper in lieu of a 
PowerPoint slide to achieve the purpose. This may work 
if there are two screens in the classroom though it is 
inevitable that the transparency will appear less attractive 
than the PowerPoint slide when they are put side by side 
in front of the students. However, there is usually only 
one screen in the classroom. The projector is sometimes 
hung from the ceiling and cannot be covered up easily. If 
the projector showing the PowerPoint slides is not turned 
off and the transparency is projected over a blank slide, 
the words on the transparency will be blurred by the light 
projected onto the screen. The visual effect is not desirable. 
If the projector is turned off in order to show the 
transparency, it will take a long time for the projector to 
re-function when it is turned on again to show subsequent 
PowerPoint slides. 

The second problem is related to the inability of the slides 
to hide the explanations and examples when the teacher 
reviews the main points with the students. To solve this 
problem, the teacher can prepare a follow-up PowerPoint slide 
which only contains the main points, leaving out the examples 
under the main points, to help the students review the key 
ideas. However, because the main points are not in the same 
position as where the students first saw them on the previous 
slide, it is difficult for the students to recall what each main 
point is. Besides, when the students get stuck, it is impossible 
to show the removed explanations and examples on this slide 
again as hints to help them recall the main points. 

Thus, it is necessary for long-term remedial actions to 
be taken to make PowerPoint slides become more effective 
teaching tools especially for inductive teaching. To achieve 
this purpose, the following points need to be taken into 
consideration. While it is necessary to keep the features that 
bring about the attractiveness of PowerPoint slides, it is more 
important to reduce the inherent limitations in the present 



PowerPoint software in order to make the slide an effective 
teaching medium rather than Just a visually attractive aid. ( 1 ) 
The programmers need to work out some ways to build in a 
function so that the points on a list can be shown in random 
order as desired by the teacher. (2) A function should also be 
built in so that sub-points can be hidden easily leaving behind 
the headings and then re-shown when necessary to help the 
students review main points. (3) Though there are functions 
to help the presenter add and draw things on the spot, the 
process should be simplified so as to increase the convenience 
of the aid. (4) The process of Jumping from one slide to 
another while omitting those in between also needs to be 
simplified so as to allow greater flexibility of use of the 
software to achieve the desired teaching effects. 

It is hoped that with more functions built into the 
PowerPoint software, PowerPoint slides will become effective 
tools not only for deductive presentation but also for inductive 
teaching. In this way, the students will fully benefit from this 
visual aid and their learning will be enhanced. 
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Student-teachers’ Beliefs on Primary Science 
Curriculum Orientations 

Pun Hon NG Derek CHEUNG 

The Hong Kong Institute of Education The Chinese University of Hong Kong 

Curriculum orientations are beliefs about what a school curriculum should achieve and how teaching, learning 
and assessment should occur. Five major orientations to design science curricula were identified. They are academic, 
cognitive processes, society-centred, humanistic, and technological. This article reports the results of a survey on the 
primary science curriculum orientations of 437 pre-service student-teachers studying 2 primary education programmes. 
A 41 -item questionnaire was developed to measure their beliefs about these five curriculum orientations. Statistical 
results show that the instrument is reliable and the student-teachers strongly believed in the cognitive-processes 
orientation, but they generally did not reject the other four orientations. The effects of science background knowledge, 
teaching practice experiences and the nature of science modules studied were tested. Implications of these findings are 
discussed. 












The most fundamental concern of schooling is 
curriculum (Omstein, 1 982). Teacher beliefs about curriculum 
design may be defined as a set of value premises from which 
decisions about curriculum objectives, content, organization, 
teaching strategies, learning activities and assessment modes 
are made (Cheung & Ng, 2000). Undoubtedly, teacher beliefs 
about science curriculum design affect the quality of science 
education in schools. If a teacher does not believe that a 
particular design is valuable, the implementation of the 
curriculum may be not effective at all. The teacher may even 
alter the intended curriculum to make it more congruent with 
his or her own belief systems or classroom context. Recent 
studies about the teaching of science topics in General Studies 
(GS) have found there was conflict between the demand of 
the intended curriculum and the actual teaching approach 



adopted by teachers (So, Tang & Ng, 2000). It is stipulated in 
the General Studies syllabus (Curriculum Development 
Council, 1997) that teachers are strongly advised to use pupil- 
centred teaching methods and to involve the active 
participation of pupils through meaningful learning activities. 
However, teachers did not employ a great variety of teaching 
strategies especially those teaching strategies that encouraged 
active pupils’ participation. Although the learner-centred 
teaching method had been stressed and promoted, there was 
little evidence that it had been implemented in average primary 
classrooms (Tang, So & Ng, 2000). 

Thus, developing a Curriculum Orientation Inventory 
for primary science with good psychometric properties is 
critically important because it can empirically identify the 
orientation to curriculum held by samples of General Studies 
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teachers and student-teachers. If they are found to support 
only a few curriculum orientations, then appropriate 
interventions, such as in-servicc programmes, can be planned 
by educators so as to redress the balance. Furthermore, the 
Inventory can be used to monitor teachers’ changes of belief 
after implementing a new curriculum and thus curriculum 
reform in primary science education can be facilitated. 

After an extensive review of both curriculum literature 
and science education literature (Bybee & DeBoer, 1994; 
Eisner & Vallace, 1974; Harms & Yager, 1981 ; Kemmis, Cole 
& Suggett, 1983; Klein, 1986; McNeil, 1996; Miller, 1983; 
Prosser, Trigwell & Taylor, 1994; Roberts, 1995; Watts & 
Bently, 1994), five distinct orientations to science curriculum 
were identified. They are academic, cognitive processes, 
society-centred, humanistic, and technological. The salient 
features of the five orientations on primary science curriculum 
are summarized in Table 1 . The present study was guided by 
the following aims: 

1. to develop a Curriculum Orientation Inventory for 
measuring student-teachers’ orientations to primary science 
curriculum in General Studies; 

2. to test the reliability of the Inventory items for the future 
study of meta-orientations to primary science curriculum; 

3. to find any possible factors affecting the beliefs of student- 
teachers on primary science curriculum orientations. 

Five Major Orientations to Primary 
Science Curriculum 

It is important to note that no science curriculum reflects 
only one orientation. “Pure” form as presented in Table 1 is 
seldom found. Furthermore, the five orientations are not 
exhaustive. A vocational orientation, for example, was 
deliberately not included because it was not relevant to 
primary science. Owing to limitations of space, we cannot 
describe all the five curriculum orientations in detail here, 
but a summary of each orientation are given below. 

Academic Curriculum 

This is the oldest and most widely used orientation in 
science curriculum. Academic rationalism advocates that the 
curriculum should be based on the storehouse of knowledge 



which has enabled humankind to advance civilization (Klein, 
1986). They believe that content is more important than 
process. Science learning is perceived and practiced as the 
learning of scientific facts, laws and theories. Traditional 
topics are mainly selected on the basis of the structures of 
scientific knowledge (Raven, 1970). The curriculum content 
is organized on the basis of the logical relationships among 
various scientific concepts. For example, the spiral 
arrangement of topics in the old Primary Science Curriculum 
put the topics “Heat” and “Thermal expansion and 
contraction” in junior primary levels and “Thermal 
conduction, convection and radiation” in senior primary 
levels. In the academic orientation, pupils usually play a 
passive role in their learning process. This practice tends to 
encourage the use of didactic teaching and learning 
approaches. Practical activities are primarily used to illustrate 
or demonstrate known concepts. Pupils are tested for 
acquisition of what is known in science. 

Cognitive Processes Curriculum 

Unlike the academic orientation, this orientation 
emphasizes science processes rather than contents. Wellington 
(1989, p. 15) summarized five arguments that most science 
educators put forward fora process-led science curriculum: 

• The content-led approach has failed. 

• ‘Science for all abilities’ necessitates a process-based 
curriculum. 

• The information explosion has made the teaching of facts 
highly questionable. 

• Scientific facts date too quickly to form the basis for science 
education. 

• Skills, particularly transferable skills, are more relevant to 
pupils than knowledge. 

The cognitive processes orientation is based on the 
inductive empiricist view of science (Finley, 1983). The 
process enthusiasts believe that there is a so-called scientific 
method, and pupils best learn science by thinking as scientists 
and engaging in hands-on practical work. Thus, this 
curriculum orientation stresses the importance of developing 
a fundamental understanding of, and ability to use, the 
methods of scientific inquiry. Pupils are expected to acquire 
various scientific process skills such as defining problems, 
making observations, forming hypotheses, controlling 
variables, performing experiments, analyzing data and making 
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conclusion. Actually, these skills do not seem to be unique in 
science because they are also important study skills in other 
academic disciplines or problem solving skills in everyday 
life. Teachers usually assess pupils’ performance in science 
investigations by observations, practical tests, or written 
reports. Questions are set in such a way that pupils are not 
required to recall factual knowledge to answer them 
(Mannering, 1990). 

Society-Centred Curriculum 

This orientation views the school science curriculum as 
a vehicle for facilitating social changes. Adherents of the 
society-centred curriculum believe that school science has 
meaning only in a social context (Carin, 1971). Science 
concepts are studied only as they relate to the problems being 
studied. Science is not studied as a single identity, it is studied 
because it is essential for understanding and developing 
possible resolutions, say, to a local pollution problem. Science 
education should try to empower pupils to build a better world 
and to promote active citizenship. Teaching content is mainly 
issue-based (Hofstein & Yager, 1982; Watts et al, 1997). 
Science curriculum emphasizes ‘real life’ problem solving 
and the integrative nature of the knowledge base (Watt et al., 
1997). 

For this curriculum orientation, school science is usually 
presented as a questioning process. The curriculum content 
is organized into modules and progression through the 
modules is guided by asking questions. Teachers are expected 
to teach science subject matter beyond facts and concepts and 
lift it up to the values level (Harmin, Kirschenbaum & Simon, 
1970). Pupils are provided with learning opportunities to 
analyze important societal issues, weigh alternatives, and 
make decisions. Pupils often engage in action projects and 
simulations that emphasize collaborative work, group 
experiences, and development of pupils’ critical consciousness 
and sense of social responsibility. To assess pupils’ 
performance, a teacher usually looks for evidence of pupils’ 
contribution to action and their critical responses to a particular 
science-based societal issue. Pupils are often not competitively 
graded, and peer assessment is also a commonplace. 

Humanistic Curriculum 

This orientation to curriculum is based on humanistic 



psychology (Bybee & Welch, 1972). Rutherford (1972, p.57) 
asserted that a humanistic science course must meet the 
following three criteria: 

1 . the content of the course must make substantial connections 
with the humanities, 

2. it must focus on the human factor in science, and 

3. the course itself must be humanely taught. 

The major premise of the humanistic orientation is that 
students should be the crucial source of science curriculum. 
Proponents of this pupil-centred approach to curriculum 
design are self-actualizers who believe that the function of 
the school science curriculum is to provide each individual 
pupil with intrinsically rewarding experiences that contribute 
to personal liberation and development (McNeil, 1996; 
Moheno, 1993). Topics are based on pupils’ everyday 
experience and concerns, such as science in the playground 
and electricity at home. 

Humanistic science teachers pay attention to pupils’ prior 
knowledge. They try to present materials imaginatively to 
facilitate pupils learning and prefer interdisciplinary teaching 
rather than rigid subject differentiation. Pupils construct their 
own knowledge through experience and opportunities to 
discover and inquire. Humanistic science teachers like to use 
a historical approach to science teaching, as well as 
anthropomorphic and animistic explanations (Watts & 
Bentley, 1994). To show that science learning is fun and 
rewarding, teachers also like to teach scientific concepts 
through popular science stories, context-based learning 
activities (Stinner, 1995) and drama even though traditional 
science topics such as safety in the laboratory, electricity and 
magnetism (Hicks & Stone, 1986) and fermentation 
(Campbell et al., 1988) are involved. Alternative assessment 
methods, such as portfolio, direct observation, self-assessment 
and peer assessment, are preferred to traditional objective tests. 
Humanistic science educators believe that, in addition to 
pupils’ intellectual achievements, their personal growth and 
satisfaction and appreciation of the role of human factor in 
scientific development should also be assessed. 

Technological Curriculum 

Supporters of this orientation believe that technology, 
such as medicine, transportation, building, communication 
etc. should serve as a connector between science and society. 
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George (1981, p.25) argued “the impact of science on our 
lives is felt through technology rather than directly through 
pure science”. Technological teachers believe that pupils best 
learn science through the teaching of scientific concepts in a 
technological context (Dreyfus, 1987). Furthermore, pupils 
are expected to develop abilities of technological design and 
are competent in using information technology. This 
orientation to curriculum has been heavily influenced by 
behaviorism (Eisner & Vallance, 1974; McNeil, 1996). 
Proponents of the technological orientation strongly believe 
that good teaching requires getting science subject matter 
across to pupils efficiently and effectively. Thus, curriculum 
designers stress systematic planning and focus on finding 
efficient means to a set of predetermined learning objectives. 
All the intended learning objectives must be written in 
operational terms. The organization of curriculum content is 
governed by the logical sequence of the objectives. 
Technological science curricula recommend teachers to use 
teaching strategies such as computer assisted instruction 
(Good & Berger, 1998) and mastery learning (Hashim & 
Chan, 1997). Traditional objective test are often used to assess 
student performance. 

Method 

A Primary Science Curriculum Orientation Inventory was 
designed based on the conceptual framework shown in Table 
1 and a previous study on secondary science education 
(Cheung & Ng, 2000, Cheung 2000a). For each orientation, 
items were designed to measure its important aspects on 
assumptions, intent, content, organization, teaching and 
learning strategies, and assessment. Each aspect was measured 
by at least one item and each item was selected for its ability 
to be distinguished from the other four orientations. For 
example, the item “Science curriculum should provide 
students with opportunities to do practical activities” is 
important but was not included because more than one 
orientation support this kind of curriculum design. Altogether, 
41 items were constructed. All items were written in Chinese 
and positively phrased. An opportunity sample of 10 student- 
teachers were invited to comment on the clarity of the 
Inventory. Each item was on an eight-point bipolar rating scale 
(1 = strongly disagree and 8 = strongly agree). Then, three 



convenience samples of student-teachers studying 2 full-time 
primary education programmes were invited to answer the 
Inventory at the last lesson of their science modules. Group 1 
was a sample of the first-year students of a 2-year Certificate 
in Education programme. They had already completed 4 
weeks of teaching practice and the science module they studied 
aimed at equipping them with the necessary pedagogical 
content knowledge (PCK) to teach General Studies. Group 2 
was the first-year student of the next cohort of the same 
programme studying the same science module. The only 
difference was they did not have any experience in teaching 
practice. Group 3 was the first-year students of a 4-year 
Bachelor of Primary Education programme. They did not have 
any experience in teaching practice and the science module 
belonged to the General Education domain. The content 
focused on science process skills and some science- 
technology-society (STS) topics. 

Using the SPSS programme, the reliability of student- 
teacher responses to individual items and to the five subscales 
was examined on the basis of item-total correlations and 
Cronbach’s alphas, respectively. Only those items with an 
item-total correlation greater than 0.5 were retained. 

Validity of measurement is the extent to which the 
instrument measures what it is designed to measure (Wiersma, 
1995, p.3 1 3). An effective indicator of validity is the construct 
validity. However, the sample size of this study was not large 
enough for performing confirmatory factor analysis to test 
the construct validity of the Inventory, Only content validity 
was ascertained in this study. Content validation was achieved 
through extensive review of literature and by designing items 
that were tailored for specific aspects of each orientation so 
that the content of each individual item measured what was 
claimed to be measured. 

One-way within-subjects analysis of variance (ANOVA) 
was conducted to examine whether the means of the five 
subscales were statistically different. Multivariate analysis of 
variance (M ANOVA) was performed by the SPSS programme 
to evaluate the effects of science background knowledge, 
experience. in teaching practice and the nature of science 
modules studied on the student-teachers’ beliefs about 
curriculum design. If the M ANOVA tests indicated that there 
were statistically significant effects, then ANOVAs on each 
subscale scores were conducted as follow-up tests, using 
Bonferroni method to control Type I error across the tests. 
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Multiple pairwise comparisons were also conducted if 
necessary. 

Results and Discussions 

Reliability Tests and Descriptive Statistics 

Reliability tests indicated that 3 of the 41 items had an 
item-total correlation less than 0.5 and thus were discarded. 
Table 2 shows the remaining 38 items. The item-total 
correlations of these items ranged from 0.50 to 0.67 and the 
Cronbach’s alpha of the five subscales varied from 0.84 to 0. 
86, giving support for the reliability of the instrument. 

The mean and standard deviation of each item are also 
shown in Table 2. The means varied between 4.73 and 6. 12 
out of a maximum of 8, indicating that primary student- 
teachers generally valued all the five seemingly antagonistic 
curriculum orientations. The standard deviations were also 
not too restricted. ANOVA indicated that the differences 
among the five means were statistically significant (Wilks 
lambda = 0.67, F(4,433) = 53.65, p < 0.001). Paired-samples 
t-tests revealed that only the mean of the society-centred 
orientation was not significantly different to the means of 
humanistic and technological orientations respectively. 

The mean on the cognitive process subscale ranked 
highest and the mean of academic subscale ranked lowest 
(Table 2). Cheung & Ng (2000) had similar ranking on the 
cognitive process in their studies on secondary science 
teachers but quite different ranking about the academic 
orientation. However, they did not investigate why science 
teachers were most enthusiastic about cognitive process 
orientation. We try to explore some possible explanations from 
interviewing 4 student-teachers from each group. In the first 
half of the interview, they were asked to elaborate what was 
their favorable primary science curriculum in terms of aims, 
contents, teaching and learning strategies, and assessment. 
Then they were asked to study and comment on the conceptual 
framework in Table 1 . 

All 12 student-teachers considered the most important 
aim of science education in primary curriculum was to enable 
pupils to acquire those high-order skills such as problem 
solving and critical thinking. They pointed out science was 
the most appropriate subject in the whole primary curriculum 
to enable pupils to master skills such as use of evidence, 



decision making, logical thinking and analytical reasoning. 
These views were definitely cognitive processes. They had 
reservation on teaching too much scientific facts, principles, 
laws and theories to primary pupils. Some of them said many 
science concepts were too difficult and abstract for primary 
pupils. Two even said they themselves found the science topics 
in General Studies very difficult. Those with teaching practice 
experience expressed it was very difficult to demonstrate 
science concepts with experiments due to limitation of 
resources in primary schools. This probably explained why 
academic orientation was least supported in the present study. 
Most of them stressed on the importance of quoting examples 
from everyday life experiences, which reflected the humanistic 
point of view. They also pointed out science in primary level 
should pay a very imponant role in environmental education 
and health education (a society-centred perspective). 
Concerning the teaching and learning strategies, they all 
agreed that pupils should pay an active role in the learning 
process. Pupils should be given opportunity to actively engage 
in practical activities which did not just simply demonstrate 
scientific facts but should focus on developing those 
transferable problem solving skills through the learning of 
science. 

It was quite strange that they seldom mentioned the 
technological aspects of the curriculum. Only student-teachers 
from group 2 said General Studies was a suitable subject 
through which pupils could learn and applied information 
technologies. They agreed that General Studies syllabus 
should cover topics about the applications of science but they 
had reservation on quoting examples about industrial 
applications because they did not have adequate training and 
they did not think the pupils could understand. 

Concerning the conceptual framework in Table 1 , most 
of them did not object to any one orientation. They re- 
emphasized the inquiry nature of science was the most 
valuable element that primary pupils could learn through the 
study of science topics in General Studies. Some of them were 
reluctant to the didactic teaching approach of academic 
orientation. However, the student-teachers with teaching 
practice experience raised the point that the actual mode of 
assessment in schools was still mainly focusing on pupils’ 
mastery of science knowledge. They thought it was difficult 
to access how pupils use scientific knowledge to interpret 
societal problems or pupils’ acquisition of science process 
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skills. The assessment mode of academic orientation was still 
the commonest in actual primary school context. 

The ejfects of science subject knowledge, 
teaching practice experience and the nature 
of the science modules studied 

So, Cheng & Tsang (1998) found that science subject 
knowledge was perceived by General Studies teachers as one 
of the most problematic items. In the present study, we defined 
studying science stream in secondary 5 level to be an indicator 
to differentiate the science subject knowledge. One-way 
MANOVA indicated this factor was not statistically significant 
(Table 3). Although a slightly significant difference was 
obtained for the cognitive-process orientation in the follow- 
up ANOVA test (p = 0.0 11), it was rejected due to family 
wise error rate set at 0.05/5 or 0.01 using the Bonferroni 
method to control for Type I error across the five tests. 

For the test of the effect of teaching practice experience, 
we split group 1 into 2 subgroups according to whether they 
had taught General Studies during their teaching practices or 
not, and compared them together with group 2. Although 
student-teachers from group 1 did mention a number of 
practical difficulties from their teaching practice experiences, 
the one-way MANOVA did not indicate any significant 
difference among these 3 groups (Table 4). 

For the test of the effect of nature of science modules 
studied, we combined group 1 and group 2 because they were 
studying the same science module, and then compared with 
group 3. The one-way MANOVA indicated there was 
significant difference, Wilks lambda = 0.90, F(5,43 1) = 9.60, 
p < 0.001 (Table 5). ANOVAs on each subscale were 
conducted as follow-up test to the MANOVA. Only the 
academic scores were statistically significant after using the 
Bonferronic method to control for Type 1 error with p set at 0. 
01 , 

The nature and the content of the two science modules 
were very different. This can be reflected from their synopsis 
(HKlEd, 2000): 

• '‘The module aims to provide student teachers with the 
necessary background knowledge and practical skills for 
the teaching of science related topics in General Studies. ” 

— Synopsis of the module studied by Groups 1 and 2 

• “This module provides an opportunity for students to be 



exposed to the main concepts, skills and processes in 
science. Using an integrated approach, the module explores 
the practical, social, economic and environmental 
implications of science as well as technological 
applications. “ 

— Synopsis of the module studied by Groups 3 
The contents of the first module were mainly academic 
oriented while those of the second module were towards the 
cognitive processes, society-centred and technological 
orientations. We do not think studying an academic oriented 
module will enhance one’s belief in that orientation. However, 
we think the first science module enhanced groups 1 and 2 
student-teachers’ confidence in teaching those science topics 
in General Studies. It is not easy to explain why other 
orientations showed no significant differences even the 
modules were also quite different in these aspects. One 
possible explanation is these samples of student-teachers had 
already had a firm beliefs on what roles science education 
played in the primary curriculum. They valued the cognitive- 
processes, as well as the humanistic, society-centered and 
technological orientations disregard the nature of the science 
modules they had studied. Their views are in echo with the 
proposed learning targets of the new General Studies 
curriculum in the current education reform. In the interview, 
some student-teachers said their perception on primary 
curriculum was actually affected by issues and topics of 
educational reform studied in other education modules. 
Curriculum development Council (2000) states that through 
the learning of science topics in General Studies, pupils will 
acquire knowledge, skills, values and attitudes related to 

• show interest in and develop skills to explore, investigate 
and evolve solutions for scientific problems; 

• make good use of resources and be committed to 
environmental conservation; 

• develop and understanding of the impact of science and 
technology on human society and the environment 

• acquire an understanding of their growth and development, 

and develop a caring concern for the well-being 

etc. 

Curriculum reform is a long-term process. There are at 
least three important changes concerning teachers in the 
reforming process. They are changes in teaching materials, 
teaching methodologies and teachers’ beliefs. Among these, 
we think the changes in teachers’ beliefs are the most difficult 
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to achieve. It is encouraging to find student-teachers’ beliefs 
in this study was in alignment with the needs of proposed 
General Studies curriculum. However, the impact of beliefs 
on teachers’ actions is inevitably mediated by various 
contextual variables (Lederman & Zeidler, 1987). It is quite 
possibly General Studies teachers’ beliefs are different from 
the student-teachers’ beliefs identified in this study. Further 
studies in this direction are important so that appropriate 
interventions can be planned. For instance, if teachers are 
found to support only a few curriculum orientations, then 
appropriate in-service training programme could be organized 
to redress the balance. 

Conclusion and Future Research 

Five orientations to primary science curriculum were 
conceptualized in this study. A Primary Science Curriculum 
Orientation Inventory with significant reliability was 
developed. Student-teachers’ beliefs on science curriculum 
design did not vary with their science background knowledge 
and teaching practice experience. They all valued the five 
orientations and ANOVA indicated that cognitive processes 
orientation was rated highest while academic orientation was 
rated lowest. Studying a module focusing on the pedagogical 
content knowledge of primary science could increase their 
rating scores on academic orientation, possibly because the 
module could enhance their competence in teaching the 
academic aspect of those science topics. Nevertheless, this 
did not affect their beliefs on other orientations. 

The next step of this research is to collect General Studies 
teachers’ views on curriculum design using the refined 
instrument developed in this study and explore any possible 
factors affecting their beliefs. It is important to note that no 
science curriculum reflects only one orientation. The “pure” 
form presentation in Table 1 is just for the purpose of clarity 
only. Miller (1983) reported, “Most teachers do not adhere 
to one orientation. In fact, many teachers whom I have worked 
with tell me they like to draw on several orientations. In most 
cases, they work from a cluster of two or three orientations. ” 
Millar called such clustering a meta-orientation . However, 
the literature was virtually void of research examining the 
measurement of the meta-orientation until recently Cheung 
(2000b) demonstrated how hierarchical confirmatory factor 



analysis could be applied to tackle the problem. After 
accumulating enough responses from General Studies 
teachers, the existence of meta-orientation will be tested 
through the method of structural equation modeling and a 
more holistic view on teachers’ beliefs on primary science 
curriculum can be obtained. 
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Table 2 Descriptive Statistics and Reliability Estimates 









Standard 


Item-total 




Subscale/Itein 


Mean 


Deviation Correlation 




Academic (a =0.85) 


(5.21) 


(0.93) 




6. 


Science curriculum should be mainly based on subject contents (e.g. heat, electricity, 


5.24 


1.35 


0.53 




photosynthesis, air and water etc.) 








9. 


Teachers should transmit the best and the most important subject contents to pupils, 


5.19 


1.42 


0.63 




e.g. science concepts and theories etc 








12. 


The organization of each academic discipline should be governed by its logical 


5.49 


1.19 


0.59 




structure of the science discipline. 








20. 


I believe that natural science should be the foundation of the science curriculum. 


5.57 


1.30 


0.57 


24. 


Detail explanation of concepts in the textbook is the most important way of teaching 


4.73 


1.43 


0.50 




science. 








27. 


Scientific concepts are the best curriculum organizer of science curriculum. 


5.25 


1.25 


0.65 


31. 


Curriculum should let pupils accumulate piles of scientific terms. 


4.78 


1.48 


0.58 


38. 


Primary science curriculum must provide pupils with enough knowledge so that they 


5.45 


1.41 


0.63 




are prepared for more advanced study in secondary schools 










Cognitive Processes (a =0.85) 


(5.70) 


(0.94) 




I. 


1 believe that the most valuable science curriculum contents are inquiry skills such as 


5.86 


1.32 


0.61 




observing, hypothesizing, experimenting and controlling variables. 








4. 


The basic goal of science curriculum should be the development of pupils' cognitive 


5.75 


1.24 


0.60 




skills, such as inferring and problem solving. 








8. 


The primary aim of carrying out scientific experiments in schools is to let pupils 


5.81 


1.28 


0.61 




familiarize the process of scientific investigation 








15. 


The fundamental objective of the science curriculum should let pupils to develop 


5.93 


1.31 


0.68 




essential inquiry skills. 








23. 


Curriculum should first let the pupils familiar with various kinds of investigation 


5.43 


1.30 


0.51 




skills before teaching science concepts. 








36. 


The most important assessment should be on the pupils’ acquisition of science 


5.44 


1.29 


0.64 




process skills. 








41. 


I believe that primary science curriculum should be based on the methodologies of 


5.70 


1.33 


0.67 




inquiry in sciences. 










Society-centred (a =0.84) 


(5-52) 


(0.93) 




5. 


Science curriculum should let pupils understand the closely association of the 


5.85 


1.23 


0.54 




science-related societal issues. 








11. 


To assess pupils, teachers should encourage them to relate and apply their scientific 


5.53 


1.29 


0.59 




knowledge to societal issues. 








18. 


Curriculum should enhance pupils’ sense of responsibility to the society. 


5.09 


1.46 


0.56 


21. 


Frequent discussion of the science related societal problems is the best way of 


5.58 


1.27 


0.67 




learning science. 








22. 


Curriculum should emphasis the applications of science to societal problems 


5.59 


1.31 


0.61 


26. 


Science curriculum contents should focus on societal problems such as genetic 


5.35 


1.44 


0.57 




engineering and energy shortage. 








29. 


I believe that science is a tool to improve our society. 


5.54 


1 41 


0.52 


40. 


Primary science curriculum should use societal issues as the organising centre of 


5.64 


1.40 


0.60 




curriculum content, such as pollution and population explosion. 










Humanistic {a =0.86) 


(5.57) 


(0.95) 




7. 


Science curriculum should aim at promoting the personal growth of pupils. 


5.40 


1.33 


0.57 


14. 


Science curriculum should be concerned with how a pupil's affective, cognitive and 


5.73 


1.26 


0.62 




psychomotor development can be integrated. 








17. 


Curriculum should strengthen the affective development of the pupils, e.g. trying to 


5.38 


1.44 


0.58 




express their feelings and personal opinion. 








19. 


The content of the curriculum should be closely related to our daily lives, e.g. 


6.12 


1.30 


0.61 




electrical appliances and drugs etc. 








28. 


Curriculum should encourage pupils to read more books of science to enhance their 


5.40 


1.36 


0.56 




affective development. 








30. 


I believe that science education should prepare pupils to utilize science for Improving 


5.76 


1.26 


0.63 




their own lives and for coping with an increasingly technological world 








35. 


Human development (e.g. confidence) should be one of the elements of assessment in 


5.12 


1.42 


0.61 




primary science curriculum. 








37. 


Contextual teaching can upgrade pupils' learning interests and show the closely 


5.67 


1.39 


0.64 




relation of science and our daily lives. 










Technological (a =0.84) 


(5.44) 


(0.97) 




10. 


The learning objectives of every lesson should be specific and unambiguous. 


5.62 


1.43 


0.54 


13. 


The design of science curricula should focus on finding efficient teaching methods to 


5.67 


1.33 


0.59 




achieve a set of predetermined learning objectives. 








16. 


The new General Studies curriculum should include more technology topics. 


5.82 


1.40 


0.57 


25. 


Pupils should understand the importance of technologies, such as their contributions 


5.32 


1.35 


0.61 




to transport, health and communication. 








32. 


The contents should depend on the priority of the learning objectives. 


5.33 


1.29 


0.59 


34. 


The future General Studies curriculum should assess pupils' understanding of the 


5.28 


1.34 


0.67 




relation of science and technology, as well as their competency in IT. 








39. 


Pupils should understand the applications of science in technology and industry. 


5.04 


1.43 


0.61 



Note: Means were based on a scale of 1 to 8. Figures in brackets are estimates on subscale scores. 
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Table 3: Relationships Between Subscale Means and Science Knowledge 

Background 



Curriculum 

Orientation 


Studying 
science 
stream in S.5 
(N=113) 


Studying 
non-science 
stream in S.5 
(N = 308) 


F 


P 


Academic 


5.35 


5.18 


2.68 


0.10 


Cognitive processes 


5.92 


5.65 


6.56 


0.01 


Society-centred 


5.60 


5.50 


0.95 


0.33 


Humanistic 


5.64 


5.55 


0.77 


0.39 


Technological 


5,58 


5.41 


2.73 


0.10 



Note: Means were based on a scale of 1 to 8. Wilks lambda = 0.98, F(5,415) = 1.88, p = 0.10 



Table 4: Relationships Between Subscaie Means and Teaching Practice (TP) 



Experience of Groups 1 and Groups 2 



Curriculum 

Orientation 


Teaching 
GS in TP 
(N = 220) 


Not teaching 
GS in TP 
(N = 65) 


No TP 
experience 
(N = 49) 


F 


P 


Academic 


5.25 


5.47 


5.38 


1.54 


0.22 


Cognitive processes 


; 5.67 


5.85 


5.78 


0.91 


0.41 


Society-centred 


5.47 


5.64 


5.58 


0.90 


0.41 


Humanistic 


5.58 


5.75 


5.52 


1.00 


0.37 


Technological 


5.45 


5.63 


5.64 


1.37 


0.26 


Note: Means were based on a scale of 1 to 8. Wilks lambda = 0.97, F( 10,654) = 0.96, p = 0.48 



Table 5: Relationships Between Subscale Means and Nature of Modules Studied 


Curriculum 

Orientation 


Module on PCK 
of primary science 
(N = 343) 


Module on process 
skills and STS 
(N = 94) 


F 


P 


Academic 


5.33 


4.89 


16.63 


< 0.001 


Cognitive processes 


5.73 


5.72 


0.01 


0.91 


Society-centred 


. 5.53 


5.59 


0.23 


0.63 


Humanistic 


5.60 


5.55 


0.16 


0.69 


Technological 


5.52 


5.28 


4.60 


0.03 



Note: Means were based on a scale of 1 to 8. Wilks lambda = 0.90, F(5,431) = 9.60, p < 0.001 
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★ is suitable for testing grammar, vocabulary, reading 
and listening 

★ is ideal for placement and testing workplace English 
purposes 

★ identifies a user’s level in approximately 25 questions 

★ starts at a low level, automatically adapts the ability 
of the user and choose items which are of the right 
difficulty for that level 

★ provides a result which is equivalent to the Council 
of Europe framework for testing foreign languages 



Enquiry: Marketing Services Sedion on 2516 3126, 2516 3127 or 2516 3186 
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suitable for intermediate to upper- 
intermediate levels 
ideal self-study grammar book 
clear explanation with useful exercises 
extremely thorough grammar coverage 
interactive electronic diagnostic tests that 
tell students what they need to learn 



► FreB CCf-ROM 

► Competitively low price 
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On the Teaching of Pinyin to Hong Kong Primary School Children 

Pinyin is a very important component in Putonghua teaching. This paper reports our research and one-year 
classroom experiment in teaching Pinyin to Hong Kong primary school children. We summarize two principles in 
Pinyin teaching: 1) Pinyin teaching in Hong Kong shouldn't follow the curriculum of mainland; 2) Pinyin teaching 
should start when children have already had the basic Putonghua proficiency. In this paper, we will discuss in detail 
the designing of Pinyin materials, the classroom activities and the special patterns and characteristics of Hong Kong 
primary school children in learning Pinyin. 
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The Application of IT on Cross-strand Integration in General Studies 

The purpose of this paper is to share with General Studies teachers some resources to support the Cross- 
strand Integration. 

The Education Commission Report No. 4 (1990) expressed that curriculum fragmentation and 
compartmentalization in the school curriculum was a source of curriculum problems. The integration of related topics 
in Primary Science, Health Education, and Social Studies resulted the subject General Studies that has already been 
implemented in 1996. Another outstanding feature of the curriculum is that cross-curricular themes such as 
environmental education, civic education, ethical/moral education and sex education can be encompassed. According 
to the consultation document released in November 2000, the framework of GS curriculum would be further revised to 
include 3 key learning areas (personal, social & humanities education; science education; technology education) and 
six strands (health; environment; community; national identity and the Chinese culture; global understanding and the 
information era; science and technology in everyday life). 

One of the main approaches for GS curriculum reform is to allow pupils to use IT during the learning process, 
enabling them to take part in enquiry approach, and enhancing the teaching of science and technology elements. As a 
cross-strand curriculum, GS provides much space for the development of generic skills and lifelong learning. 
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A Study of Contributory Factors and Developmental Reading Disabilities in Chinese 
Children- A Comparative Study Between Cantonese and Putonghua among children in 

Hong Kong and Beijing 

A survey was conducted among parents to investigate the specific characteristics of children with reading 
disabilities. The effect of different dialects and the relationship between reading, perceptual processing and motor 
skills were also studied. Different presented characteristics showed reading disabilities among different grades of 
students. Lower graders had the most difficulties in word recognition, phonological decoding, and comprehension in 
written characters, while production of paragraphs seemed to be the most difficult part among higher graders. A 
child's spoken language affects on reading acquisition and presentations of reading disabilities. Chinese reading 
disabilities were closely related with perceptual processing and deficits in motor skills. These results enhance the 
understanding of the mechanism of reading disabilities, and bring the significant contribution of identification and 
teaching children with reading disabilities. 
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Proteges Of Singapore Mentoring Principals 
Choose Not To Abuse Their Authority In Working With 

Teachers 

Lee Hean LIM 

National Institute of Education, Nanyang Technological University, Singapore 

For more than one and a half decades in the Singapore education system, a mentoring attachment was specially 
designed for aspiring school principals. During this eight-week mentoring attachment, the participants shadowed 
established principles selected by the Ministry of Education who were deemed role models. Many of the proteges of 
the mentoring principals are now practising principals themselves. A study was conducted to understand aspects of 
their school management practices. The findings suggest that the proteges practise selectively what they had learned 
from mentoring. They choose not to abuse their authority in working with teachers. In particular, they choose not to 
relate insensitively to their teachers. The proteges abandon what they perceive as inappropriate or wrong practices of 
school management. The results of this study challenge concerns that mentoring preserves conservative or traditional 
practices unthinkingly. Advocacy of formal assessment of the proteges by their mentors is also put into question. 






In Singapore, mentoring was the main feature of a 
development strategy for aspiring school principals attending 
the Diploma in Educational Administration (DEA) 
programme at the National Institute of Education (NIE) of 
the Nanyang Technological University. It had been developed 
as part of the DEA programme since 1984 (Chong, Low, & 
Walker, 1989; Marquardt & Engel, 1993; Walker, Chong, & 
Low, 1993). The DEA programme was a full-time one- 
academic-year programme for the preparation of selected 
vice-principals to be principals. It incorporated an eight-week 
school attachment, which was divided into two four-week 
periods. During the attachment, each participant protege was 
paired with a mentor principal. The DEA participant learned 
by “shadowing” the mentor, in the mentor’s school. The 
Ministry of Education selected the mentors as worthy role 



models for would-be school principals. Sustained over a 
period of more than one-and-a-half decades, the Singapore 
model is one of the longest existing formal mentoring schemes 
for aspiring principals in the world and the only established 
formal mentoring scheme in Singapore. As such, it offers a 
rich setting and background for research on mentoring, and 
research has been conducted to ascertain the impact of 
mentoring on the Singapore Education System in generating 
learning (Lim, 2001). 

A prime focus of mentoring is learning, and the learning 
of school leaders has been in focus both locally and overseas. 
In the report Towards Excellence In Schools (1987), the 
Singapore study team concludes that the quality of the 
headmaster can make a major difference to the schools. This 
is consistent with what other writers have maintained 
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(Hallinger, 1992; Lane, 1992), that a school is as effective as 
its leadership. The centrality of the headteacher’s role is a 
key -finding in numerous research (Bolam, McMahon, 
Pocklington, & Weindling, 1993; Mortimore, Sammons, Stoll, 
Lewis, & Ecob, 1988; Rutter, Maughan, Mortimore, & 
Ouston, 1979). Reports on school management also emphasise 
the highly significant role of the head teachers and their 
preparation for leadership roles (for example, Developing 
School Management, 1990). Meeting educational leadership 
challenges and creating opportunities to learn management 
require effort. It was as late as 1989, the National Policy 
Board for Educational Administration, a consortium of ten 
national educational administration-related organisations, 
recommended that the field of educational administration 
reconsiders and articulates its knowledge base. In the report 
Improving The Preparation Of School Administrators, the 
board had suggested “leadership and management processes 
and functions” and that these be “grounded in the problems 
of practice” (p. 19). Studies on mentoring (Daresh, 1995) tend 
to focus on implerhentation issues concerning the structure 
of mentoring programmes or programme evaluation, in which 
former participants of formally arranged mentoring 
programmes were asked to describe their perceptions of the 
benefits of the mentoring programmes. There is no previous 
study to explore management practices that were learned 
through mentoring but are rejected by the proteges. 

This paper presents part of a larger study to identify aspects 
of learning engaged by Singapore school principals while on 
the job. In this paper, the research question in focus is: What 
aspects of school management are perceived by the proteges 
to have been learned through mentoring but are not put into 
practice? 

Methodology 

In matching questions with methodology, this research 
used two methods of administering data collection, the self- 
administered questionnaire and interview. The interview, as 
another method of collecting data, helped to provide the 
intricate details that were difficult to convey in the 
questionnaire method. In this study, the face-to-face interviews 
with principals were conducted with the aid of an interview 
guide. Previous answers given by the principals in a 



questionnaire helped to focus specific issues. 

It is a requirement in Singapore to request for official 
approval from the Ministry of Education (MOE) prior to data 
collection from schools. The researcher informed the relevant 
Ministry of Education officials that the research was 
exploratory in nature. In the generation of new knowledge in 
such a specific area, the strategy of enlisting the maximum 
possible number of principals helps ensure more accurate 
findings and convincing conclusions. The Singapore Ministry 
of Education eventually granted the researcher permission to 
reach out to only a maximum of 70 percent (or 48 principals) 
of the population of 68 secondary school principals who were 
former DEA participants, citing practical constraints as the 
reason for imposing the restriction. Each of the 68 principals 
was assigned a number. The 48 numbers to be included in the 
random sample were picked according to those listed in a 
statistical table of random numbers. A random sample of 70 
percent of the available population was thus invited to 
participate in this study. For this study, the response rate was 
85 percent, that is, 41 out of the 48 principals (in the random 
sample) who were approached participated in this study. 

In the questionnaire, the question under focus for this 
paper is: “List aspects of school management learned through 
mentoring which you did not put into actual school practice, 
during your past one year as a principal”. The interview guide 
in this study established direction and scope in the interview. 
It helped ensure that questions were posed in the same order, 
probes were discreetly crafted and situated, and that all the 
questions were covered during each interview. After the entry 
phase of the interview, the researcher handed over a copy of 
the questionnaire that the principal had answered. There was 
reassurance of confidentiality and an attempt to allay any fear 
or uneasiness in the way their words would be perceived or 
put to use. The participant’s response to the questionnaire was 
tied in with the follow-up interview: With reference to your 
answer to the question that [refer relevant contents], please 
share more about your experiences; What do you mean when 
you say [contents]? If there is something else you wish to add 
to your answer, please do so. 

With the permission of the principals, audio tape 
recordings were made, to prevent loss or distortion of data. A 
small, unobtrusive tape recorder was introduced early in the 
meeting, prior to the commencement of the interview proper. 
The taped interviews were transcribed for analysis of raw data. 
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In the data analysis, the individual principals served as the 
units of analysis.. The set of data gathered from the 
questionnaire and the interview of each principal was thus 
considered as a unit of information for analysis. Content 
analysis was carried out on each unit of information. Data 
was read to comb for regularities and for emerging themes or 
patterns. The recurring themes were clustered into categories. 

Limitations of the Study 

This is a study to explore the perceptions of secondary 
school principals who had the opportunity to learn through 
mentoring. As “perceptions are the sole internal 
representations of external objects. ..’’(Cohen, 1969, p. 6) and 
are subject to influence by... individual differences” (James 
and Jones, 1974, p. 1 102), there is no attempt to conclude 
that the informants’ perceptions in this study can be 
generalised to all the principals in Singapore. This study is 
not an evaluation of the DEA programme. 

Results 

In this section, results will be presented. Discussion will 
focus on the frequency counts based on content analysis of 
the units of information and on the principals’ verbatim 
statements. Of the 41 principals who participated in this study, 
85% (or 35 principals) provided answers pertaining to aspects 
of school management learned through mentoring which they 
did not put into practice. The number and percentage of 
principals indicating the aspects of school management 
learned but not put into practice are displayed in Table I below. 



Table I: Principals by management practice learned through 
mentoring but not put into practice 



Management Practice Learned Through Mentoring 
But Not Put Into Practice In Working With Teachers 


Principals 
Number Percent 


Practice of Abusing Authority: 




Relating Insensitively 


9 26 


Monitoring Insufficiently 


5 14 


Dictating Top down 


4 11 


Developing Staff Insufficiently 


1 3 


Projecting Unprofessional Image 


1 3 



Three categories emerged from the data. The first 
category comprised data indicative of the practice of abusing 
authority. This category consists of the following; relating 
insensitively, monitoring insufficiently, dictating top-down, 
developing staff insufficiently, and projecting unprofessional 
image. The second category comprised data indicative of the 
practice of organising for meeting specific needs. This 
category consists of the following: implementing extra 
programmes and organising context-specific administrative 
procedures. These were deemed inappropriate for practice in 
the proteges’ schools. The third category comprised data 
indicative of the mentors’ practice of leading by the use of 
religion to provide direction. This paper focuses on the first 
category, on aspects pertaining to what the principals chose 
not to practise with regard to the use of authority. 

Of the 35 principals, 26% indicated the practice of 
relating insensitively. It was suggested that teachers could 
suffer from negative emotional stress and unhappiness caused 
by principals who ignore their plight. This is particularly so 
if the cause of the suffering is attributed to errors committed 
by the school management but the principals refuse to 
acknowledge. In getting things done through people, the 
principals preferred to respect and communicate well with 
their teachers. Through mentoring, the principals had 
perceived intimidation and aggravation in management 
practice. In sum, they chose not to practise relating 
insensitively. Two illustrative quotes are given below: 

Sometimes you may find that it is very 
bothersome... so be it. In other words, you leave it 
like that but at the end of the day, whoever you 
deploy wrongly would suffer and cause stress and 
unhappiness to the teacher. Who knows, he may 
even resign from the service! ... we may make 
mistakes and we have to admit it and adjust, so 
that the teacher would not feel so stressed... Don V 
just say, “Leave it like that. ” 

His way of enforcing discipline — the way he 
imposes discipline is very much through fear... Vm 
not able to use because I’m not able to accept 
[such a practice]. I prefer to talk to people and 
accord [them] respect. I have no problems 
[relating to people like this here] and things are 
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done... When people make mistakes, / don’t blow 
it out of proportion. When teachers feel bad, there 
is no need to add to the discomfort. 

It was indicated by 14% of the principals that monitoring 
was insufficient. The physical visibility in monitoring was 
preferred instead of mere managing in the confines of the 
office. This management-by-walk-about could also be for 
information gathering purposes on matters pertaining to the 
school. It could also enhance sharpness in school focus. The 
following quotations exemplify the perceptions volunteered 
by the principals which reveal their disdain for inadequate 
physical monitoring: 

Minimal walk-about around the school [by the 
mentor]. For me / normally always see her in the 
office. Very seldom have / seen her walking round 
the school... For me / think I need to do more 
walkabouts because / want to let the pupils see 
that I’m also monitoring them besides the teacher 
who is teaching in class... 

It’s not so much to monitor my teachers because I 
know my teachers are performing — they are really 
working. It’s just to give this hand to the teachers — 
that at least I know what is happening. By 
walkabout, it also helps me to know the whole 
climate, where standards are falling in terms of 
cleanliness, in terms noise level, in terms of 
unnecessary movement. 

There must be a sharper task focus and I feel 
that while I was there [in the mentoring school]... 
they [the students] could achieve more if we could 
be more task-centred. That’s what I learned... And 
to be task-focused, you need to have very good 
control of things... if there is insufficient 
monitoring... then the organisation would not be 
as effective as it can be. 

The practice of dictating top-down was indicated by 1 1 % 
of the principals. They chose not to practise what they 
perceived as top-down approach. They preferred to refrain 
from the direct management of minor manners. They would 



like to empower their subordinates, and be involved in serious 
matters when the occasion arises. The following illustrations 
were typical of such an approach in perception: 

I would want to empower the teachers more, 
especially the HODs [Heads of Department]. I 
would want the structure like a pyramid where the 
principal is at the top to be overturned; with 
principal giving support from below, the wider 
space to be on top. The teachers, HODs — they 
are on the ground, it’s very important that we listen 
to them. Of course, the principal has to be 
accountable to it, rather than the principal having 
a finger in every pie and dictating what to do. I 
would want to have that kind of management but 
during my attachment I saw that lacking. 

Using school public address system to call up 
problem students or to scold them himself; 
Telephoning parents personally; Goes to pupils’ 
home to call them back [to school]; Long 
dialogues with parents personally — [All these] I 
have not done. I always leave it to DM [Discipline 
Master] and come in for a while to reinforce 
message. I’d rather leave it to the discipline 
teacher. I think in that way I’m empowering the 
discipline teacher — I give him the power to punish 
and whatever punishment he gives, I stand by it... 

I think, if first round I go in, then they can ’t say, 

“Send you to principal”... So I’d rather let the 
teachers and discipline teachers do it so by the 
time they send to me, it’s already very, very serious 
already, in that sense. 

One of the principals indicated the practice of developing 
staff insufficiently. The principal questioned the mentor’s 
insufficient emphasis on staff development in spite of 
knowledge of existing problems. The failure to take follow- 
up measures on teachers with teaching problems after the 
protege had helped to conduct a relevant workshop further 
aggravated the negative perception of practice. The following 
quote makes this point abundantly clear: 

Negative learning — not paying enough attention 
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to staff development and to follow-up on teachers 
with teaching problems... She herself kept sharing 
all these problems with me! And she could not get 
these people [the teachers] to share, tell them to 
get together and so on and so on. So I got them 
[the teachers] to facilitate the workshop. She did 
not support the workshop... she herself was not in 
the room most of the time, in and out and in and 
out, and later... she didn't do follow-up either, so 
what was the point? So me, that is a real negative 
learning. I'm supposed to be mentored you know. 

A mentee watching you and you did not emphasise 
staff development as much as you would. 

One principal highlighted the practice of projecting an 
unprofessional image. It was suggested that the mentor’s 
image, as projected in the aspects of physical appearance and 
verbal communication, lacked a sense of professionalism. In 
her opinion, a principal must project a professional image: 
Image of principal... your appearance, your 
dressing, the way you talk, must have that very 
clear-cut sense of professionalism. 

Discussion 

Concerns that mentoring may not be contributing to 
critical reflective leadership but passing on conservative role 
assumptions and practices (for example, Southworth, 1995) 
could not be substantiated as the findings of this study reveal 
otherwise. This is similarly so for Daresh (1995, p. 14), who 
had suggested future studies on mentoring to ascertain the 
use of “traditional apprentice models (‘this is what I always 
do, so you should do the same’) as ideals for the behaviour of 
experienced administrators who work with students of 
educational leadership”. The data from this study reveal that 
the vast majority of proteges discern aspects that could not 
be put into practice in their contexts. They consider issues 
that are of concern. They choose not to practise selected 
aspects of the learning through mentoring in their own school 
contexts. The risk of developing too great a reliance on their 
learning from their mentors in their practice does not surface. 
There seems no expectation on the part of the principals that 
learning through mentoring would provide answers to all 
situations in practice. As such, there is no evidence of potential 



harm to development as a result of over dependence on 
mentors. 

The proteges of the Singapore mentoring principals, who 
are now principals themselves, choose not to abuse their 
authority in working with teachers. Relating insensitively, 
monitoring insufficiently, dictating top-down, developing staff 
insufficiently and projecting unprofessional image are aspects 
of what principals had learned from their mentors but not put 
into practice. These aspects are personnel-related. Bolam et 
al., (1995) provided information on new British headteachers’ 
problems and the reportedly serious problems include those 
that were personnel-related, such as dealing with a weak 
member of the senior management team or incompetent staff. 
Creating or maintaining a good public mage was seen as 
moderately or very serious problems. For each problem, 
between 30-45 percent reported “very helpful” discussion, 
with a further 40-55 percent stating “helpful” discussion. 
Proteges in the Singapore mentoring system appear not to 
have discussed with their mentors the management practices 
that are reflective of the mentors’ abuse of authority. It could 
be that the mentors are involved in the formal assessment of 
the proteges’ performance in the mentoring programme. This 
counters Bush and Coleman’s (1995) advocacy of assessment 
of the proteges’ professional practice in the mentoring process, 
and cautions the adoption of the Singapore mentoring model 
in this aspect. 

Pocklington & Weindling (1996) also revealed that the 
most common topic that was covered in the mentoring process 
concerned members of staff. It characteristically comprises 
“what to do about members of staff — in some instances 
occupying positions of seniority — whose performance was 
unsatisfactory” (p. 178). The learning of human relationship 
skills emerged top with regard to what the proteges learn from 
their mentors (Low, 1995). Proteges realise the importance 
of building relationships and have developed learning 
relationships at work (Chong and Lim, 1998). Though the 
proteges in this study appear to be silent in their discussions 
with the mentors on the latter’s abuse of authority, their non- 
practice of such an abuse speaks louder than their silence. 

It is apt at this juncture to note some differing structures, 
to help illuminate the contexts under which mentoring 
prevailed in Singapore and the United Kingdom. In the latter, 
mentoring scheme for new heads in their first year of headship 
was developed under the recommendation of the School 
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Management Task Force that was set up in 1989. Participation 
in the in-service programme was voluntary. In contrast, 
headship mentoring in Singapore was a pre-service, full-time, 
obligatory practice since 1984. Since then, changes have taken 
place in both countries. In the United Kingdom, the mentoring 
dimension has been excluded in the National Professional 
Qualification for Headship (NPQH) for aspiring heads (Bush 
and Chew, 1999). Similarly, mentoring is not a feature in the 
Leaders in Education Programme (LEP), which has now 
replaced the former DEA programme since 2001. In this 
programme, the role of the principal in the attachment school 
is one of “investing” in the participant’s “development in 
innovation”, and the participants “should produce marketable 
results for the school” (LEP, 2001, p. 7). The LEP serves as 
“a learning programme for future principals” the new leaders 
of innovative learning organisations” (LEP, 200 1 , p. 1 ). There 
appears to be concerns about the benefits of mentoring for 
the future, that mentoring could be a potential hazard to 
innovative thrusts. The implicit assumption that mentoring 
could not contribute towards the development of future 
principals as new leaders of innovative learning organisations 
has yet to be rigorously challenged. This study shows that the 
proteges recognise that they have to examine what they had 
learned. In a way, they practise “organized abandonment” in 
management innovation, considering that “innovation means 
abandoning the old” (Drucker, 1992, pp. 339 & 340). New 
insights could be obtained from further research on proteges 
of the former DEA programmes who had ventured concretely 
into innovative leadership or managerial practices 
successfully. The scope of mentoring could be redefined to 
meet the anticipated needs of the future school principals in 
Singapore, and to move to new grounds in the research and 
practice of headship mentoring. 

Conclusion and Implications 



results of the study challenge concerns that mentoring serves 
to preserve conservative or traditional practices unthinkingly. 
The results also dispute researchers who advocate the 
inclusion of formal assessment in the mentoring process. The 
Singapore mentoring system has incorporated formal 
assessment of the proteges professional practice in the 
mentoring and this assessment could have hindered dialogue 
between the mentoring pairs on matters pertaining to the 
proteges’ perception of the abuse of authority by the mentors. 
The role of the mentors in the formal assessment in the 
proteges’ performance could be reviewed. As such, this study 
could provide a basis for the management and human resource 
personnel involved in the training and development 
programmes to de-emphasise assessment in mentoring. In 
sum, mentoring can be used as a key managerial development 
strategy for aspiring school principals, as fears arising from 
concerns about non-reflective regurgitation are not 
substantiated in this study. The principals have abandoned 
what they perceive as inappropriate or wrong practices in the 
schools they were attached to as proteges. 
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From the Editor 

A total of 22 manuscripts were received for consideration in this issue. Ten could pass the double blind 
review process and were revised in time. The average reviewing period was about 6 weeks in this issue, 
actual time ranging from 3 day to 13 weeks, depending on individual reviewer’s cooperation. 

Readers can access the abstracts of our past issues (starting from the 1967 issue) through the international 
data base ERIC or the internet website address: (http://www.fed.cuhk.edu.hk/ceric/nh/ or www.hktc.ed.gov, 
hk). Readers can also subscribe for our journal. Details can be found in the last page of this issue. 



New Horizons in Education Subscription Order Form 

The journal was first printed in 1960 annually. After May 2000, it is printed in May and November 
every year. Subscriptions commencing from Volume 46, November 2002 are welcomed on a 2‘years (4 
issues) basis and prepaid according to the following rates (printing, postage and handling charges inclusive): 



Local: 

China (Mainland, Macau, Taiwan): 

Overseas: 

(Prices are subject to change without notice.) 



Individual 

HKS120 

HK$200 

HK$260 (US$35) 



School/institution 

HKS240 

HK$400 

HKS520 (US$70) 



Method of payment 

Send LOCAL CHEQUE or MONEY ORDER (payable to Hong Kong Teachers’ Association) with this 
form to: 

Secretary (New Horizons in Education), Hong Kong Teachers’ Association, 

242 Nathan Road, National Court, 7/F, Kowloon, HONG KONG 
[Tel: (852) 2367 3420; Fax: (852) 2722 4813] 

Ship to : Name 

Address 
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Papers Are Invited 

New Horizons receives papers and has them reviewed throughout the year. Starting from the year 2000, New Horizons is published twice a 
year. Teachers, school administrators, student counsellors, educators and researchers are invited to submit papers about discoveries and new 
insights from their systematic inquiries and professional practices. Contributions if accepted (and revised) in time will be published in May or 
November. 

Please send papers to: The Editor, New Horizons, Hong Kong Teachers’ Association, 

242 Nathan Road, National Court, 7/F, Kowloon, Hong Kong 



Notes for Contributors; 

1. Paper submitted should be on a virus-free floppy disk in the MS-Word format, accompanied by three hard copies 
showing printing styles such as boldface, italics and tables (if any). The disk should be labelled with the name of 
author and the kind of software used. 

2. The author’s name, position, affiliation, address, contact number(s) of telephone, Fax and Email, should be given in both English and 
Chinese. Please also enclose 3 self-addressed envelopes with enough stamps. 

3. Paper should be around 5000 words in length and should include an abstract of no more than 150 words. A Chinese version of the abstract 
together with a Chinese title should also be included. 

4. Submissions should be presented in APA style. Please consult The Publication Manual of the American Psychological Association (1983/ 
1994). 

5. All tables and illustrations should be camera-ready. 

6. Papers previously published or under consideration for publication elsewhere will not be accepted. 

7. All submissions will be double blind reviewed. Authors can include not more than two of their own publications in the references. 

8. After the review, contributors will be contacted for revision. The editors reserve the right for refinement. 

9. The Journal reserves the copyright of all published papers. 

10. The views expressed in the publication are those of the authors and do not necessarily reflect the position of the Journal. 
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Pure Charisma: An Application of Leadership in 
Australian Anglican Church Schools 

Grant M. BELL 

St. Michael’s Vaucluse, Sydney 

This paper is an assessment of Charismatic leadership in the Christian-Judaic tradition in the light of Weberian 
thought. It is a summary of doctoral research studies by the author into the theory and practice of spiritual leaders in 
Anglican Schools in the Diocese of Sydney. Fifteen Heads of schools in the Diocese were surveyed and interviewed 
concerning their attitude and practice of spiritual (charismatic) leadership. Concurrently with the survey and interview, 
a Diocesan Research Committee comprising of some of the leading educationists associated with Australian Anglican 
schools was formed to study the problem. From this triangulation of findings, conclusions and recommendations were 
made in reference to the assessment and future direction of Educational leadership in the Anglican schools system. 







1. Introduction 

The focus in this article is on the practical application of 
charismatic leadership in Anglican Schools, in the Diocese 
of Sydney, Australia. Max Weber, the great German 
sociologist, in the first part of this Century, cites the prophets 
of the Old Testament as ones that demonstrated “pure 
charisma” in the spiritual leadership of God’s people (Weber, 
1952, p.246f & 1955, ch. 9-10). The fulfillment of this 
charisma, in biblical theology, was ultimately understood in 
the Incarnation of Christ. The outcome is a personal gift of 
God’s favor that can only be fully appreciated through 
subjective experience and, in turn, this gives the historical 
reality of the “Christ event” some meaning. 

Weber, in his description of Charismatic authority, defines 



this “charisma” in leadership in strong spiritual terms. There 
is an a priori understanding of charismatic leadership by the 
led that their leader possess a spiritual right or mandate to 
lead. This is recognized and accepted by the followers who 
believe their community is based on these spiritual foundations 
personified in their leader (Weber, 1952, p.246f). The history 
of the survival of the Christian Church, as imperfect as it has 
been at times, nevertheless bears witness to the uniqueness 
of its belief in a community being driven by the power of 
God. This community is identified as “different” because of 
the way it communicates its values and beliefs. Above all the 
role of the charismatic or spiritual leadership is to 
communicate these values and beliefs from one generation to 
another (Vardy, 1997 & Beavis, 1998). 

Church schools are an essential arm of the mission of the 
Church and have been considered the seedbed in the 
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development of our next generation. However the young 
people who attend these institutions are one of the most 
neglected groups, particularly in regard to their spiritual and 
moral development. Dr Michael Carr-Greg, Head of Education 
and Training Unit, Royal Melbourne Children’s’ Hospital, in 
a presentation to staff at The King’s School in 1997, said, 
'‘Our generation are failing our young people as we 
neglect any sense of understanding, belonging, meaning 
or purpose. Our young people have inherited nothing 
to believe in or live for, save self interest. ” 

He argued that if our generation is genuinely interested 
in the health and well being of our youth we need to address 
above all the spiritual void that has arisen in this generation. 
This paper is an assessment of the spiritual leadership of school 
communities in the Anglican Diocese of Sydney. 

2. The Leadership Problem 

The Reverend Ian Mears, Chair of the Anglican Schools’ 
Corporation at the 1996 Sydney Synod, said, “Our Anglican 
Church schools need better leaders”. The writer’s doctoral 
research concluded that most Churches and Church schools 
have suffered the effects of poor leadership at some point. 
This has a far more negative impact on the spiritual health of 
those they are meant to serve - possibly greater than any other 
influence. Dr Carr-Greg, said in 1995, 

“If the psychological well-being of the younger 
generation is a proper measure of the health of a 
civilization, Australia is in grave danger. 23% of the 
Australian population is made up of young people aged 
between 10 and 24, and they remain the only age group 
in Australia, whose health status has not improved over 
the past three decades, mostly because of accidents, 
suicides, substance abuse and other compromising 
behaviors. Australia has failed to transmit a sense of 
belonging, meaning or purpose to many young people, 
so that for many, they have nothing to believe in or live 
for, save self interest. ” 

In 1997 he continued to argue, as he repeated at The 
King’s School staff seminar, that anyone interested in the 
health and well being of our future generation must address 
the spiritual void that has arisen in many young people’s lives. 
He promoted strong spiritual leadership in Church schools as 



being critical and central for the future health of our nation 
(Carr-Greg, 1995 & 1997). The problem related to the 
effectiveness of spiritual leadership in Church Schools is a 
symptom of a greater problem in the Church generally. 

The concern of this paper is with the current practice of 
leadership in Anglican Church Schools and whether or not it 
reflects that of mainly secular models. Robert Brindley details 
an excellent example of the current practice of leadership in 
Church schools in his recent work, Thy Rod and Thy Staff. 
The school studied was typical of elite Anglican schools. This 
study portrayed an institution whose main role is to emulate 
the part played by the Public Schools of Britain in creating, 
through education, a privileged and select body of men (it 
was a boys’ school) whose destiny would be that of leaders 
rather than followers. The early educators and religious 
founders in Britain were firmly of the opinion that greater 
social and political change could be brought about more 
effectively and quickly with a headmaster of the “Arnold of 
Rugby” mould. Education and religion went hand in hand in 
this society and were considered the bastions of respectability, 
crucial to the maintenance of an ordered and essentially British 
Christian culture (Brindley, 1996, p.6-8). 

The first headmasters in Anglican schools in Australia 
were all in the orders of Priests of the Church of England and 
appointed by School Councils whose members were also 
predominantly connected with the Church, the chairman being 
the local Bishop. The Headmaster’s role resembled that 
evoked by Arnold at Rugby- the paternalistic leader with 
strong religious credentials who nurtures and cares for the 
moral fiber of his boys. The ethos of these “great English 
Public Schools” was deliberately transported to Australia, and 
the Headmasters with them, to ensure their perpetuation. The 
Headmaster was and remains to a certain degree today, the 
Rector of a large parish, the educational and religious mentor 
and guardian of the whole school family. These Schools are 
hierarchical, authoritative structures, with a figurehead 
represented by the Headmaster who, although not sovereign 
in the Machiavellian or Hobbesian sense, is patriarchal and 
empowered to act and control the community (Hobbs, 1968 
& Machiavelli, 1513). This leadership and exercise of power 
is legitimized through the appointment and sanction of the 
School Council and is conditional and not absolute. The 
conditions of leadership rest on the acceptance of the school 
community to respect this authority. Brindley’s arguments 
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are helpful and accurate to a point where he comments on the 
secular autocratic leadership of the headmaster. Yet, at the 
same time to assume it possible simply to transport the English 
Public School traditions in their entirety into the Australian 
context is tenuous. An understanding of the Church school’s 
evolution in this country will readily indicate otherwise 
(Brindley, 1996, p.6-8). 

In Sydney there has been growing interest in the spiritual 
health of young people in Anglican Schools. In 1996 there 
was an argument raised by a number of members of the 
Sydney Anglican Synod that often Church schools have been 
allowed to function as mainly secular institutions with simply 
a veneer of Christian spirituality. This situation has become 
prominent in recent years as for many reasons clergy have 
become less involved in the operation of Church schools at a 
leadership level. At the same time these schools by Church 
Ordinance give supreme authority to the Headmaster. 

Today’s Church schools are engaging a “postmodern” 
world, a word used loosely to describe our age. It was the 
German philosopher, Hegel, writing in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, who first probed with insistent profundity 
the nature of modernity. Probably human beings have always 
operated with the distinction between the recent and the long 
ago (Hamacks, 1976, p.208-227). Max Weber identified the 
essence of modernity in the destruction of tradition and its 
replacement by “rationalization”. According to Lambert and 
Mitchell in their critique of postmodernity, there is a 
widespread conviction today that we are living through 
changes of similar depth and importance described by Hegel 
and Weber. The conviction is that modernity is ending and 
that we are entering “postmodemity” (Walsh, 1997, p.8-24). 
The essential importance of postmodemity to this thesis is its 
impact on leadership in Anglican schools. Clearly new times 
call for new and fresh reflections on Christian schooling. There 
is a danger that if Christian schooling is not rethought and 
reconfigured in this new age, it will die. Leadership that is 
shaped by an allegiance to God in Jesus Christ, by the Bible, 
by the formation of the Christian tradition, is as necessaiy as 
ever. However, if it is to be relevant to these new times, it 
must be rethought and reconfigured (Beavis, 1998 & Walsh, 
1997). In 1996 many members of the Sydney Synod argued 
that the progressive marginalization or compartmentalization 



in Church schools of the spiritual and Christian application 
marked the beginning of the end, if it were allowed to continue. 
Strong, unambiguous, spiritual leadership was seen as 
essential for the existence and success of Church schools 
(Luhmann, 1995, p.214 & Bell, 2001, p.258f). 

The following paragraphs are a summary of a doctoral 
research component assessing spiritual leadership in Anglican 
Church schools in the Sydney Diocese. The purpose of this 
research was to gain an indication of the current state of 
leadership in the schools that participated in the research by 
way of a “triangulation of findings” which consisted of a 
survey and interview of Heads of a number of participating 
schools. To further consolidate the research, evidence was 
also gathered form The Anglican Schools Corporation, Sydney 
and The Synod Committee on the Recruitment, Training and 
Development of educators in Anglican Schools (Bell, 2001, 
p.250f). 

3. General Methodological 
Approach to Research 

There are three key factors that influenced and to some 
degree determined the design of this study: 

- The purpose of the study; 

- The nature of what is being examined; 

- The determining factors for the methodology (Seltiz, 
1976). 

The triangulation approach to this research project 
(interviews, questionnaire and research committee) produces 
an important foundational outcome in the assessment of 
spiritual or charismatic leadership in Anglican Schools in the 
Diocese of Sydney. The Triangulation of Findings was drawn 
from a twenty-eight questions survey, an interview of fifteen 
Heads of Anglican Schools in the Diocese of Sydney. The 
third component was a report on the findings of a Synod 
Research committee that investigated the Recruitment, 
Training and Development of Educators in Anglican Schools 
in the Diocese of Sydney (Synod Report, 1996 & Bell, 2001, 
p.278). 
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4. Findings 

Analysis of Survey - Agreement of Responses 
to Theoretical Framework of Research 

Fifteen Heads of various Anglican Schools participated 
in this research project. The survey consisted of 28 questions 
relating directly to the leadership of the Heads. The Heads 
were then interviewed for the purpose of clarification and or 
expanding on their written answers. There were a number of 
issues that consistently emerged from the survey and 
interviews that were consonant with the theoretical framework 
of the research: 

All participants demonstrated a genuine Christian 
concern about their schools, and 1 1 of the 1 5 were able 
to articulate a clear personal faith in their responses. 
All participants believed that in some degree or other 
their leadership involved the “spiritual” as well as the 
“temporal” concerns of the school. The spiritual was 
interpreted as “Christian” due to all the schools’ Anglican 
affiliation. 

All agreed that spiritual leadership, broadly understood 
in the Christian tradition, was foundational, or at least a 
major priority in the life of their schools. 

All demonstrated a willingness to apply the Christian 
vision or mission of their schools in a relevant way. 

All agreed that the Spiritual should influence the 
curriculum. Half of the participants were determinedly 
working towards developing a Christian philosophy of 
education across the curriculum. 

All the schools represented had strong, unambiguous 
Christian visions or mission statements. 

Thirteen of the 15 Heads were not satisfied with the 
spiritual life of the school and were looking for strategies of 
improvement. 

The same 13 Heads had a good working knowledge of 
the detail of the strategies employed to improve the spiritual 
life of their schools. They highlighted the need for committed 
Christian staff as a necessary, if not vital ingredient in 
improving the spiritual climate of the school. 

All of the participants believed that every area of school 
life, in a church school, should be influenced by spiritual 
concerns. ’’(Bell, 2001, p.294f). 



Notwithstanding these several areas of agreement, 
inconsistencies in responses were often detected. These are 
recorded in the following section. 

Disagreement in the Survey Responses to the 
Theoretical Framework 

Generally, there were a number of inconsistencies in the 
answers to the questionnaire and interviews to the theoretical 
framework. The survey questionnaire being designed to move 
from statements in “principle” to “particular” answers required 
a spiritual maturity and a developed theological worldview 
that was consistent with the theoretic framework. The 
inconsistencies occurred when the early answers in the 
questionnaire (1 to 14) were assessed alongside the answers 
to the questions in the latter part of the questionnaire (15 to 
28). The following is a summary of the inconsistencies: 

All participants had difficulties in being consistent when 
attempting to flesh out the principles and applying these in a 
logical and consistent way, often they became confused and 
even contradictory. 

In Question One Heads was asked to define “spiritual 
leadership”. This resulted in a variety of answers. Four Heads 
attempted to answer the question from a biblical position that 
reflects the essence of charismatic leadership. Each 
highlighted the ideas of service and the ability to guide, 
encourage and persuade others to follow Christ. The four 
Heads mentioned the idea of spiritual gifts to lead and the 
overall personal commitment to Christ. Three of these Heads, 
however, used the word “Christian” in the sense of being able 
to “inspire” or to lead by example. The inconsistency with 
the theoretical framework came with the other 1 1 Heads. They 
defined it in terms of a particular function within their own 
context, for example, leading chapel services, Christian 
groups, and other aspects of Christian activity in the School. 
They did not speak about the personal and spiritual attributes 
of the spiritual leader (values and beliefs). 

Overall, the responses to all the questions by the same 1 1 
Heads generally lacked an informed theological insight or 
correlation with the analysis found in the theoretical 
framework.” (Bell, 2001, p.296) 

The writer gained the impression that a number of the 
Heads considered they were not equipped theologically for 
the task of spiritual leadership. The interviews with seven of 
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the participants revealed that they were defensive and 
obviously felt threatened by the qualifications, experience and 
the role of the Chaplain. Three mentioned reason for this - it 
was their lack of formal training in theology. All the schools 
had fulltime Chaplains. All but one had Chaplains who were 
ordained to the priesthood. Only one school had a layperson 
as Chaplain. This person was theologically trained, with 
academic credentials to university standard that would gain 
him/her admission into “Holy Orders” in any diocese in 
Australia (Bell, 2001, p.383ff). 

None of the Heads had formal theological training. Only 
five had experience in Christian leadership outside their 
current position. This was inconsistent with the argument in 
the theoretical framework (Bell, 2001, p.395). 

Survey and Interview Summary 

Both survey questionnaire and interview process were 
designed to start with general questions about “spiritual 
leadership” in Anglican Schools and then move to more 
specific questions. This strategy was designed first, to 
challenge the participants to examine their current thinking 
on and the function of spiritual leadership in their schools 
and, second, to assess the overall relevance and applicability 
to charismatic leadership as described in the theoretical 
framework. Generally the respondents operated from a 
classical Weberian model of bureaucratic or legal form of 
authority in attempting to interpret charismatic or spiritual 
leadership (Weber, 1948, p. 18-54). There was little evidence 
that the respondents were able to think consistently from a 
theological perspective or demonstrate a developed 
theological worldview. The absence of any formal theological 
training and the limited spiritual experience outside the school 
environment were thought to be contributing factors to this 
assessment. From a Weberian description of charismatic this 
raised theoretical problems because formal education is not 
necessarily part of the criteria for a charismatic leader. 
According to Weber, the charismatic leader functions on 
personal, spiritual qualities that are claimed to be God-given. 
Neither the prophets, Jesus or Paul claimed anything because 
of their formal education (Bendix, 1962, p.381f & Weber, 
1947, p.212). However, Holmberg and Theissen have taken 
their investigations beyond Weber, as arguing that Jesus 
ushered in the ‘routinizing’ of charismatic leadership. This 
was a deliberate strategy by Jesus and Paul to ensure a stable 



permanent society. Holmberg says, 

“The institutional form of charisma is, from the 
beginning, an intended and much longed-for 
manifestation of the authenticity of the charisma itself 
Charisma is not merely the victim of routinization but 
actively seeks institutional manifestation, albeit a 
radically new one in contrast to existing patterns of 
authority/' (Holmberg, 1978, p.l50) 

There are certain obligations on the charismatic leader, 
as in the case of Timothy, to be trained and equipped to lead, 
which involved a broad range of leadership skills (2 Tim 3.1- 
16). The dominant organizational principle of the Church is a 
charismatic legitimization. This does not mean that there is 
no bureaucracy or tradition in Christianity. But, as Theissen 
argues: “The center of Christianity is not the law, but a 
personal relationship of faith in Jesus Christ.” (Theissen, 1 992, 

p.26) 

Leadership in the Church ideally should reflect a 
leadership that in principle is routinized charismatic leadership 
with bureaucratic and traditional processes working to serve 
the greater spiritual goals of the Church. Church schools are 
part of the mission of the Church and the primary reason for 
these schools’ existence is to offer an education that is founded 
on a Christian philosophy. Therefore, this requires astute, 
informed and well-qualified spiritual leadership. Any 
shortcomings in this area in no way could be considered the 
fault of the Heads that were surveyed. The questionnaire 
clearly highlighted that the participants were men and women 
who were highly motivated, enthusiastic people who had a 
deep concern for the obligation to address the Christian 
mission in their respective schools. The difficulty that the 
questionnaire highlighted was that most of the participants 
did not have the necessary qualifications, in experience or 
training to do this effectively (Bell, 2001, p.3830- 

Diocesan Research Committee 

The application of the survey questionnaire and a series 
of interviews constituted the first two methodological phases 
of this study. Data from such were presented and compared. 
The third phase of data gathering were taken from the findings 
of the Sydney Diocesan Committee into school leadership. 
Consideration of this material also contributes to a further 
stage of the triangulation process. 

The purpose of this section is to report on the third phase 
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of the research component. The survey questionnaire and the 
interview process comprised the first two phases. The third 
phase was the assessment of leadership by the Sydney 
Diocesan Committee. After certain representations in relation 
to this work, the Archbishop of Sydney, The Most Reverend 
Harry Goodhew, consented to the formation of a committee 
on Educational Leadership (Bell, 2001, p.359). 

The committee met eighteen times over a three-year 
period. At the first meeting it appointed Ian Mears (Chairman 
of the Anglican Schools Corporation) to the Chair, and Grant 
Bell (The Senior Chaplain, The King’s School) as Secretary. 
Its membership consisted of a number of the foremost 
educational leaders in the Diocese of Sydney. The collective, 
informed opinion and knowledge of each member would be 
utilized in order to give an informed picture of the state of 
Christian leadership in Anglican schools. Each member was 
assigned various areas of investigation and was to regularly 
report back to the full committee. The focus of investigation 
was on spiritual leadership in regard to the recruitment, 
training and development of staff in Anglican schools in the 
Diocese. Ian Mears, Chairman of the Anglican Schools 
Corporation, reported to the first committee meeting in 
November 1996. Being responsible for recruiting and 
appointing Heads of Corporation Schools, he expressed his 
concerns about the “very small pool” of Christian educators 
as candidates for Headships of the new Anglican schools 
currently being established in the Diocese. He said, 

'"There was no training or development of people who 
were potential heads. There was no pro-active program 
for the recruitment of Christian educators into the 
Anglican system. There was a complete void of strong, 
well informed, well trained (theologically) Christian 
teachers to be considered for leadership positions. ” 
(Synod Report, 21/96). 

A second area of concern of spiritual leadership in 
Anglican schools was that of Chaplaincy. The Rev. W. France 
and Mr. Roderick West reported that the standard of “the 
Chaplaincy” in Church schools has been a great problem. It 
has not been an attractive position for clergy and the Diocese 
has taken the attitude that those who were not suitable for 
parish ministry were relegated to school ministry. Other 
members agreed with this assessment. The Archbishop, and 
Dr Peter Jensen, Principal of Moore Theological College, also 
confirmed that this had been the policy in the Diocese 



previously (Synod Report 21/96). 

The committee divided into three working groups to 
investigate the state of Christian ministry and leadership in 
the categories of Staff, Chaplains and Principals in Anglican 
schools in the Diocese. The working groups were to contact 
various schools, both parochial (parish based) and extra 
parochial (Diocesan), where necessary, to gather information. 
A total of thirty schools in the Diocese were subject to this 
inquiry. The working groups were then to report to the full 
committee meetings with their findings. 

In the subsequent committee meetings information was 
gathered and collated to bring before the Synod a report on 
the state of Christian leadership in Anglican Schools. What 
follows is a summary of the findings of the draft report after 
a three-year analysis by the committee. 

The Report Summary 

The analysis of spiritual leadership in schools was divided 
into three sections and the committee’s report thus addressed 
(a) Staff in General; (b) Chaplains and (c) Senior Executive 
Staff. Specifically the areas researched were the “Recruitment, 
Training and Development” of these personnel. 

Staff in General 

The committee reported that most Anglican Schools 
desired highly competent staff, expert in their field, with a 
caring attitude towards their students and other staff, and who 
are committed Christians. They recognized that a problem 
emerges when one applicant is better in some, but less able in 
others of these criteria. They also noted that most Anglican 
schools in the Diocese often employed staff who are not 
committed to the Christian faith presumably because they 
think the criteria governing general competencies are more 
important for the school’s needs than the applicant’s Christian 
commitment. It was also noted that even in schools that rated 
Christian commitment as very important, “Christian” was 
interpreted very broadly. Several Principals reported the total 
lack of suitably qualified Christian applicants particularly in 
specialty areas. 

The contents of the report confirm the findings of the 
survey and interviews conducted with Heads of schools with 
regard to the difficulty faced by them in employing competent 
staff that was also Christian. Evidence was given to the 
committee that, where applicants were equal in other criteria. 
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the Christian was not always given preference in appointment. 
The committee thought this valued the Christian qualification 
too poorly - Christian commitment should be the priority in 
appointment. It expressed the belief that Diocesan schools 
ought to model a Christian understanding of the world and in 
particular relationships. This would be impossible if the 
majority of the staff held other views (Judd, 1987, p.225f). 
Christianity, it argued, needs to be modeled and not just taught 
(Vardy, 1997). The whole area of teaching values and beliefs 
in developing a Christian curriculum can only be achieved if 
the staff are at “one” with this process and take an active role 
in this strategy (Luhmann, 1995, p.2140. 

The report also noted that, either from choice or necessity, 
the majority of Anglicans in the Diocese educate their children 
in State schools and some in other independent schools. 
Christian teachers should also be encouraged to teach in these 
schools to meet the needs of these families. This should be 
promoted at a Diocesan level for the sake of Christian witness 
and mission. The problem therefore emerges in finding 
sufficient Christian staff for all these needs. 

One solution would be to challenge the order of priority 
that many have in choosing a vocation. The common 
worldview has a hierarchy of occupations based on values 
such as prestige, anticipated salary and power. This is the 
very opposite to the values placed by Jesus on leadership in 
the Gospels and which was expounded in the theoretic 
framework. A Christian hierarchy would rate opportunities 
for advancing the Kingdom of God more highly and model 
the values of the Kingdom as seen in selfless service and 
sacrifice. Consequently, the committee argued that Christian 
young people should be encouraged to recognize teaching as 
a highly important vocation (Bell, 2001, p.362f). 

One of the difficult problems that emerged in Principals 
(Heads) making appointments of committed Christians was 
in finding agreement on the definition of “committed 
Christian.” The problem was further highlighted in the survey/ 
interview phase of this thesis where many of the participants 
produced broad, and somewhat conflicting views in this 
respect. 

The committee set the following criteria to help Principals 
identify staff that are articulate and committed Christians. 
Committed Christians claim that: 

They trust in Jesus Christ for forgiveness of sin and 
restoration of fellowship with God. 



Jesus Christ is Lord of their life. 

They believe the tenets of the Apostle’s Creed. 
They believe in the Bible as the authoritative word 
of God. 

They demonstrate a personal faith by belonging to 
and attending a Christian Church.” (Synod Report 
21/96) 

They model obedience to Christ in that they are of 
good repute among fellow believers and in the world 
generally; care about those among whom they work; 
are selfless in their service, and 

They are “articulate and well equipped Christians” 
in that they are able to explain their Christian beliefs 
and teach others the Christian faith. The committee 
thought it desirable that Principals look for Christians 
who would see their teaching more as a ministry and 
spiritual leadership role than a job (Bell, 2001, p.364). 

In order to have a pool of suitable people who have the 
qualification to be Spiritual leaders in schools, the recruitment 
of junior staff is critical. 

The Spiritual Development of Staff 

All Anglican schools have some form of corporate 
worship to focus the Spiritual life of the school community. 
They all have a religious studies program for their student 
body. They have Christian mottoes and school hymns. Many 
have prayers at the opening of staff meetings. Many have 
voluntary staff bible studies and prayer meetings. The report 
also confirmed the Christian motivation of all the Heads as 
they endeavor to reflect Christian principles and values in the 
school’s curriculum and modus operand!. 

There was a recognition that the primary role of a school 
is to offer a good general education and the energies of the 
staff ought to be used in this direction. While the school is 
not in the strict sense a Church, it is broadly a Christian 
community and an arm of the mission of the Church. The 
committee endorsed that a new direction is necessary: 

‘'Gone are the days when it (church school) was a 
service to the community just to provide a good 
education. The state has a fine system in place and 
requires compulsory school attendance to everyone less 
than fifteen years. There are also many fine independent 
secular schools so the Diocese has to consider why it is 
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involved in the governance of Anglican Schools”. (Bell, 
2001, p.366). 

Should the Diocese have a role or governance of Anglican 
schools, or should they operate independently? The committee 
felt that, 

'*}f the Diocese is to be involved in the governance of 
the schools, the school should offer more than a good 
secular education. Diocesan schools must offer a 
distinctively Christian education. ” (Bell, p.367). 

Therefore, the spiritual development of the staff was 
viewed by the committee as the primary responsibility of the 
school in fulfilling its purpose. The role of the Head, as the 
spiritual leader, was to provide a context in which staffs were 
encouraged to approach their work with prayer. They should 
have opportunities to reflect personally on God’s Word and 
its implications for their teaching, their conduct and their lives. 
They should also have opportunities to discuss and develop 
their own leadership skills and Christian strategies relevant 
to their teaching. 

These opportunities should be recognized in the school 
day and the business of the program should not pre-empt the 
responsibilities of teachers to develop their own practices of 
Spiritual piety in their own time. The Diocese should also 
offer such opportunities to emphasize the importance of these 
practices in developing their staff as Christians, and for 
coordinating and modeling the school’s Christian witness. 
The report also emphasized that, because Anglican schools 
employ some non-Christian staff, these must be respected and 
their integrity honored. However, the terms of employment 
must make the Christian character of the school explicit and 
all prospective staff must understand that they will be required 
to take part in Christian activities such as chapel services 
(Synod Report 21/96). 

Spiritual Training of Staff 

In the Committee’s inquiries the availability of adequate, 
suitably qualified staff was revealed as a problem for Heads 
in developing their Christian programs and philosophy in the 
schools. There are no formal or informal requirements for 
the training of Christian staff. In most Anglican schools the 
Heads orientate their own staff and offer advice or direction 
when needed. While it is a positive move for Heads to take 
this initiative, the problem is one of “quality control”; the 



system is pragmatic and sporadic and any clear overall 
standard or strategy is absent. By way of contrast, in many 
Catholic schools, even non-systemic, new staffs are required 
to attend an orientation course run in the name of the Catholic 
Church. In a brief conversation in 1996 at a GPS sporting 
fixture the Heads of St Ignatius College, Riverview and St. 
Joseph’s College, Hunters Hill advised the writer that they 
expected every staff member to be able and equipped to teach 
Religious Education in their schools (Bell, 2001, p.359f)- 
In Parent Controlled Schools and some Christian 
Community Schools staff are expected to attend an annual 
conference run in the name of the respective associations. 
The committee was aware of the distinct differences between 
Catholic and, say, Parent Controlled Schools, and Anglican 
schools, even if there were also some common features. It 
felt that there was a need for the Diocese to develop a common 
training program, which reflects, “more precisely the 
philosophy of Anglican schools and principles of theology, 
similar to those taught in Moore Theological College (Bell, 
200I,p.368).” 

Senior Executive Staff 

The report did not attempt to cover all matters pertinent 
to the recruitment of executive staff but merely those that 
particularly relate to the Christian or Spiritual emphasis of 
the school. There were a number of expectations outlined by 
the committee in relation to Heads. The following is a 
summary of these expectations: 

School Councils responsible for the appointment of 
Heads or affirming the appointment of other executive 
staff of any Anglican School will seek to appoint a person 
of genuine Christian commitment and active church 
involvement. A potential candidate should have a sound 
understanding of the Christian faith as revealed in 
scripture, demonstrate the marks of a mature Christian 
character, in particular, honesty, humility, sexual purity 
and integrity in all relationships. Furthermore, such a 
person should demonstrate Christian wisdom and sound 
judgment, and be able to subscribe to the teaching of 
the Anglican Church as it is expressed in the Book of 
Common Prayer and the Thirty-Nine Articles. (Synod 
Report 21/96) 

The report clearly sets out the chain of command when it 
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outlines the responsibilities of leadership of a Head - he or 
she is responsible for the implementation of policy: the 
educational, spiritual, pastoral, managerial and administrative 
functions of the school. As the Chief Executive Officer of the 
school the Head reports regularly to the Council. He or she 
attends meetings, but is not normally a voting member. The 
committee recommended: 

“That a Principal (Head) keep up-to-date with 
educational thinking and practice, but actively seek to 
develop and implement a Christian philosophy of 
education in the life of the school, as determined in 
consultation with the School council. ” (Bell, 2001, p. 
374). 

To develop a Christian philosophy of education will be 
enshrined in the legislation of the Anglican Church as part of 
the contractual responsibility of Heads. This is a bureaucratic 
move to protect the spiritual foundation of the school. 

Singularly the most difficult and challenging situation 
arises when a Head is appointed to an Anglican School, but 
who has not the spiritual qualification, both in practice and 
training, to do the job. These are they who do not have an 
informed and developed Christian worldview and, therefore, 
cannot consider theologically or spiritually the broad issues 
that arise in the management of the school. It is then that the 
spiritual mission of the school become pragmatic with no real 
strategic framework is seen in the application of the Christian 
philosophy of the school. 

Development and Training 

The committee recognized the extraordinarily high and 
stressful demands on Heads and also that the role can be very 
significant in Spiritual leadership and advancing the Christian 
ethos of the school. It believed that parish churches should 
make closer links with schools and support Heads by way of 
fellowship and recognition of their spiritual ministry. 

Some Heads actively seek young Christian staff with 
leadership skills and offer them experiences that will enhance 
their development. Especially when appointed as Deputies, 
such staff may be encouraged to participate in Council and 
other executive meetings. The role of Head is not only 
demanding, but involves confidential matters that cannot 
easily be shared. The role of the School Council Chairman 
could also have an important pastoral function. The committee 



encouraged the Diocese to appoint able, spiritually minded 
people to School Councils, from which a suitable person may 
be chosen to chair the Council. Obviously the Chaplain, who 
has a ministry to staff, should be a spiritual advisor to the 
Head as well. 

Out of this inquiry it was noted there was a particular 
problem in the selection of female Heads. While it is 
extraordinarily difficult to find male Heads who are 
theologically qualified, when choosing a woman the pool is 
often reduced by eliminating married women. Many Christian 
women teachers withdraw from the workforce for about a 
ten- year period while they have a family and re-enter later in 
life when many of their peers are eligible for appointment as 
Heads and other senior positions. The committee believed it 
was important not to lose gifted Christian women from senior 
positions in Anglican schools. It therefore recommended to 
Heads that they encourage such women to maintain their skills 
by offering part-time work convenient to them. The committee 
also recommended that Heads encourage suitable older 
women as well as younger to become Heads (Synod Report 
21 / 96 ). 

The recruitment, training and development of educators 
in Church schools must rest squarely on the shoulders of the 
Diocese. Most of the schools surveyed come under the 
direction of the Diocesan Synod, who has a controlling 
influence in school councils to exercise governance of the 
schools. For many years the Diocese has adopted a “hands 
off’ approach, allowing their schools to find their own levels 
in education and administration. All the Heads who 
participated in the research of this thesis were capable, well 
qualified educational administrators, with broad experience 
in their profession. There is no doubt that these people would 
excel is any secular educational institution. However, the 
reason for the establishment and continuation of the Church 
school is to provide an alternative to secular education that 
has a charismatic priority based on Christian values and 
beliefs. Church Schools in ministry terms are large parishes 
and those who lead should have the qualifications to do so. 
This requires not merely a Christian commitment of sorts, 
but a strong mature faith, which is informed. It is not the 
Head of a School’s fault if he or she does not possess the 
proper qualifications to handle the spiritual rigors of the 
position. The question of training and equipping the leadership 
to pastor and teach the led is an important issue and in the 
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Paul’s letters it is an important response and obligation of a 
Church leader. The Diocese has neglected to confront the 
questions of the spiritually equipping or training potential 
Heads of schools. What exists at present in the Diocese of 
Sydney is a pragmatic approach to this issue, which in recent 
times has been recognized by Diocesan leaders and steps have 
begun to rectify this problem (Bell, 2001, p.224f). Hopefully 
the findings of this thesis will form part of this process. 

5. Conclusion 

In the light of modem educational analysis, any school 
is a complex system, but the Church School in the Anglican 
Diocese of Sydney is, arguably, more complicated than secular 
schools. There are three areas of concern for those analyzing 
Church schools. These areas are: 

( 1 ) The social relationships of the school and how these relate 
to society in general. 

(2) The internal responsibilities of intellectual, pastoral and 
physical activity. 

(3) The Church relationships and the spiritual life of the 
school. 

The first two areas affect any school, public or 
independent. However, the Church school adds the third area 
of concern. This thesis has established that the third area, the 
spiritual, Christian component, is not simply an addition, but 
foundational, because, in a Church school, how the first two 
are defined is dependent on the fundamental spiritual 
foundation of the school that affects every aspect of life in 
the school community (Beavis, 1998). A Church school 
community’s basis for legitimization is charismatic, 
understood ultimately in a personal bond with God through 
Jesus Christ. It is from this belief structure that the values of 
the community are established and communicated as the 
philosophy of education and the modus operandi of the school. 
Leadership, therefore, to be true to the very nature of the 
community has to be solidly based on spiritual commitment 
and belief. In an Anglican school, it is a leadership that has to 
be laden with Christian values. It is, in Weberian terms, a 
Charismatic leadership; a “pure Charisma” (Weber, 1952, p. 
120-131) modeled from a developed biblical framework, as 
argued in Holmberg and Theissen, with Christ’s example and 
teaching as the fundamental plank. Charismatic leadership in 



a Christian community, through the incarnation of Christ, is 
the stable and dominant characteristic - it determines the whole 
direction of the community (Holmberg 1978, p.l50f & 
Theissen, 1992, p.26). 

The third principle can, however, create a problem of 
how best to apply the New Testament teaching to a school 
community in a post-modem society. After all Church schools, 
particularly in the Anglican tradition, can be viewed as 
anachronisms of a past age, as Brindley attempts to establish. 
It seems strange that we should attempt to apply the values 
and beliefs of something so tied to the past. However, the 
incongruity of the gospel message was equally strong in St. 
Paul’s day when he spoke to the Jews and Gentiles of the 
Greek-speaking world in Corinth; to the Gentiles the message 
of Christ was nothing more than folly and to the Jews it was 
a scandal. Theissen and Holmberg argue that the incarnation 
of Christ has introduced a pure routinized charisma of 
leadership and organizational theory that is permanent and 
revolutionary, in that it reverses the natural order of things. 
Theissen says that Christian communities, 

“Developed a religion with a different legitimate 
structure. In this religion, God's will was discovered not 
by way of legalistic hermeneutical procedures but 
through personal, charismatic bond with Jesus, and with 
the Spirit... In justifying theological and ethical 
convictions, the ultimate court of appeal was the 
presence of God in Jesus. ” (Theissen, 1992, p.27) 

This study highlights not only the need for visionary, 
charismatic leaders in Anglican schools, who are faithful to 
the original biblical principles, but for further research with 
the view of a complete examination and transformation of 
school organizations and leadership. What are needed are men 
and women who possess the pure charisma as leaders, who 
have the vision and industry to drive these programs of 
reformation. 

The most critical matter that has been identified in recent 
years is that of the spiritual leadership of these schools and 
the absence of spiritual qualifications or training (formal and 
informal) of prospective Heads to fill positions. There are no 
set guidelines for councils on the qualifications for spiritual 
leadership at this level. Certainly it is a bonus if a prospective 
Head has some formal training in theology and has a good 
practical “track record” in Christian leadership. But, this is a 
rarity and the school selection committee is usually left to 
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employ pragmatic methods to ascertain the quality or 
otherwise of the candidate. With the advent of “headhunting” 
firms and the compilation of the professional curriculum vitae 
where the candidates can cover every conceivable question 
that may come their way with the conviction of St Paul, it is 
no wonder the task of determining genuine spirituality is 
extremely difficult. In nearly all cases surveyed the 
participants believe they had the necessary spiritual 
qualifications to successfully manage a school at this level. 
Nevertheless, without any rigorous objective assessment 
available, the mission of the Church in this vital area is left 
with a superficial, inadequate process in the appointment of 
Heads who have to exercise a spiritual leadership in large 
ecclesiastical organizations. 
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From “Rooftop” to “Millennium”: the Development of Primary 
Schools in Hong Kong since 1945 

CHUNG, Chak NGAN, Ming-yan 

Hong Kong Institute of Education 

This is a study on the evolution of primary education in Hong Kong as reflected in the various designs of 
primary schools since 1945. This study also shows the relationship between different designs of school building and 
the conceptualizations of education that underpin them. Six basic primary school designs or prototypes have been 
identified since 1945. The rooftop primary schools built in the 1950s set a pattern for decades to come relating to the 
provision of primary education in Hong Kong. Finally this study contrasts the differences in primary education between 
the British colonial government and the new Special Administrative Region of Hong Kong Government after 1997 
when China resumed her sovereignty over Hong Kong. 
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Introduction 

In recent years, the physical aspect of public schools has 
received considerable attention (Earthman, G.I & Lemasters, 
L. 1997). Like Getzels (1974), we maintain that the school 
building is more than the physical site to contain teaching 
and learning. School design also sends a message to its 
occupants and to the community; “Our visions of human 
nature find expression in the buildings we construct. ’’(Getzels 
1974, p.538). 

In the early 19th century America, Henry Bernard in 
America proposed the idea of linking physical environment 
to pedagogical theory. He maintained that the styles of the 
school building exterior should exhibit correct architectural 
proportion. Thus, the school building would be calculated to 
inspire children and the community generally with respect 



for the object to which it is devoted (Uline 2000, p.456). Many 
studies (Earthman & Lemasters, 1997; Brubaker C.W.1998; 
Maxwell, L.E. 1999) reveal the positive relationship between 
the physical well being provided by school buildings, student 
achievement and sense of belonging. At any rate, the design, 
both exterior and interior, of the school does reflect the 
designer’s concept of education. A study on these different 
school building designs will illustrate how the government 
perceives education at different times. 

The Hong Kong primary school 
evolution since 1945 

In this paper, the evolution of primary education in Hong 
Kong since 1945 is outlined. We trace the design and 
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construction of primary schools and argue that provision of a 
positive learning environment should be the foremost concern 
designing school premises. According to Chan (1996, p.l), a 
positive learning environment consists of four main factors: 
visual, acoustical, aesthetic and thermal environment. The 
visual environment refers to appropriate lighting system in 
the classroom to facilitate students in focusing their tasks. 
The acoustical environment means a well design environment 
free from external noise disturbance. The aesthetic 
environment focuses on an appropriate use of pastel color to 
accommodate student learning activities. The thermal 
environment includes adequate air conditioning, heating and 
air ventilation. Besides the four basic environment factors, 
size, location, spatial relationship are among some of the other 
important considerations (Chan, 1996, p.2). 

In this paper, we try to explore the relationship between 
different designs of school building and the conceptualizations 
of education that underpin them. It will focus on the different 
designs of primary schools, which were directly designed and 
constructed by the Hong Kong government including the 
government-run and the government-subsidized schools, 
which take over 90% of local primary schools now. 

As each new primary school design would undergo 
continuous modification, only major prototypes will be 
discussed. Invariably these schools were built in factory-like 
manner: minimum cost with maximum output at shortest time. 
So schools built in the same time period usually share identical 
factory-like design and structure, often disregarding the 
topography or other physical conditions. Worst still, the 
schools were built for users, not through consultation with 
the users. No consultation was made with teachers, 
headmasters, the school-running bodies, or other stakeholders. 
According to a retired senior official in the school building 
section of the Education Department, as a rule, the school - 
running bodies did not know which school premise had been 
assigned to them until the construction work was completed. 

In addition to documentary analysis and archive 
searching, data was gathered through interviews with some 
key officials in the Education Department and Architecture 
Department involved in designing schools. 



Historical background 

After the defeat of the Japanese in the Second World War, 
the British resumed her control over Hong Kong at a time 
when colonialism was declining rapidly. Added to the 
challenges from anti-imperialism, the British in Hong Kong 
were also confronted by the Communism when Mao Tse-tung 
took control of Mainland China. 

Part of the British reconstruction plan in Hong Kong 
was the provision of education as detailed by the seven-year 
plan outlined in the 195 1 Fisher Report (Director of Education: 
Annual Departmental Reports, 1952-53). During this 1950s 
post war period, a number of high-quality and standardized 
government primary schools were built for the local Chinese 
pupils. The quality of these government primary schools built 
in the 50s was never again matched until the end of the British 
rule. The number of these schools was small because they 
were built not for the mass but for the elite. They existed as 
exemplars to show the superiority of the British Hong Kong 
government, not for emulation by other school-running bodies 
of the day. (The British people, who comprise less than 5% 
of the population, had maintained a separate system.) 

Hong Kong had faced enormous population growth after 
1949. This was caused by the influx of so the called “refugees” 
from Communist Mainland China and the subsequent high 
birth rate. Sweeting (1991) compares Hong Kong society to 
a “wok” (Chinese frying pan) rather than a melting pot in that 
“various separate ingredients are rapidly and briefly stir-fried 
in a very heated and high-pressured atmosphere (p.65). And 
education is one of such examples. Roughly speaking, from 
1950 to 2000, the population in Hong Kong grows at a rate of 
a million in ten years. That is equivalent to adding a new 
medium-size town a year in Hong Kong. 

At first the post war Hong Kong colonial government 
retained its pre-war passive, laissez-faire and elitist education 
policy. Through its education system, it aimed at producing 
officials to serve in the colonial government. Such policy was 
criticized as producing “senior-class Chinese”: 

The transient nature of the Hong Kong population has 
often been used as an excuse by the government to avoid 
long-term planning in education. It was also initially used to 
Justify the non-provision of education services for the waves 
of immigrants arriving in Hong Kong in the late 1940s and 
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early 1950s (Sweeting 1991, p.68). Thus while the British 
Education Act of 1870 had placed the responsibility of 
universal basic education on the government in Britain, it took 
more than a century time to do the same in her colony in 
Hong Kong. It was not until the publication of the White paper 
on Educational Policy in 1965 (Education Policy, 1965) that 
the British colonial government announced the provision of 
universal primary education in Hong Kong. To accommodate 
the enormous increase of population, especially the children, 
schools of different sorts were built. Since 1950s, the public 
schools in Hong Kong have been built, on average, at a rate 
of one school per week, according to a retired official. 
Invariably schools were built according the current 
standardized design. Since 1945, six basic designs or 
prototypes have been identified. These include the following 
configurations: 

1. The “U-shape” government directly run 
primary schools: 1950s 

Prior to the mid-50s, schools in Hong Kong were 
developed by religious and charitable organizations, both from 
local and overseas, with no design input from the government. 
According to a retired official, the British colonial government 
granted land to the school running bodies. It was up to these 
school running bodies design their own schools. Thus, many 
of these primary schools were designed in British, American, 
or Italian styles. 

In 1951, the Fisher Report recommended a Ten Year Plan 
in education and recommended to build five new government 
primary schools each year. The design and structure of these 
primary schools were of top standard, comparable to those 
built in the U.K, according to a retired senior official in the 
Education Department. There were twenty-four classrooms 
and special rooms for music, woodwork, domestic science, 
and medical. Arranged in open “U-shape”, there is a basketball 
court in the middle. A garden and a small garage were also 
provided. The rooftop and the ground floor provided additional 
space for physical education lessons. The visual, acoustic, 
aesthetic, and thermal environments were of top qualities with 
equipment imported from the U.K, the retired official said. 

The teachers in these govemment-directly-run schools 
were civil servants. They were fully trained graduates from 
the local teacher training colleges. Their pay was substantially 



above their counterparts in other government-subsidized 
schools. 

2. The rooftop schools: 1950s 

Though the Fisher Report in 1951 recommended a Ten 
Year Plan in education and recommended the building of five 
new government primary schools each year, the influx of 
refugees soon overwhelmed the plan. In 1954, the British 
colonial government admitted “it would be impossible to 
provide the schools under the normal development 
programme” (Director of Education, Annual Departmental 
Reports, 1953-54, 1954, p.7). With the advent of mass public 
housing development following the 1953 squatter fires, the 
government began to play more active role in educational 
provisions. Instead of building more than fifty standard 
primary schools to meet the pressing needs of the population, 
the government made use of the spare spaces in her public 
housing program to build “rooftop” schools there. 

The huge Hong Kong public housing program came into 
being after the 1953 Shek Kip Mei Fire, which left sixty 
thousand people homeless. The rooftop and in some cases 
the ground floor of these “resettlement estates” were converted 
into primary schools. 

“ It was decided that the necessary schools could be 
provided most economically under the Subsidy Code 
with reputable private bodies. ..Schools, each of 6 
classrooms and accommodating about 500 children in 
two sessions, have now been opened in the resettlement 
areas at King’s Park, Tung Tau Tusen and Ngan Tau 
Kok... ’’(Director of Education, Annual Departmental 
Reports, 1953-54, 1954, p.7). 

These rooftop schools were the “most economical” 
(Director of Education, Annual Departmental Reports, 1953- 
54, 1954). Usually each rooftop school contained 6 to 8 
classrooms admitting 500 to 650 children in two sessions, 
one in morning and another in the afternoon. In some cases, a 
third session was held in late afternoon too. In addition, some 
private primary schools were allowed inside private residential 
apartment buildings 

In a typical “rooftop” school, there were six classrooms, 
three at each end of the roof leaving the space in the middle 
open. Some resident units on the adjacent floors were 
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converted into school staff rooms and general office. No 
special room was available for music, arts, or craft lessons. 
For these schools, there were no courtyard, assembly hall, 
medical room, kitchen, cafeteria, nor gymnasium. The 
teaching equipments amounted to no more than chalk and 
board. The classrooms were un-decorated and were barely 
furnished. In these schools, while the visual environment was 
barely satisfactory according to Chan’s (1996) framework, 
the other three environments, namely the acoustical, aesthetic, 
and the thermal, were poor. It was not uncommon for children 
to hear what the teachers in other classes were teaching. In 
summer, the rooftop classrooms were particularly hot. 

In these schools, the teachers were poorly paid and most 
of them were untrained. Clearly, these schools had been “built” 
for the refugees’ children. In fact, they functioned more like 
“refugee” camps detaining children and keeping them away 
from communist influences rather than a place to nurture and 
educate future citizens. The government admitted to the 
problem of malnutrition among these pupils but no measure 
was devised to address the problem (Hong Kong Government, 
1965). Apart from learning some basic literacy and numeracy, 
people did not expect these rooftop students to be promoted 
to the secondary education. In fact, according to the Ten- Years 
Plan on Primary Education in 1954, only 15% primary school 
graduates got a place either in the government or subsidized 
secondary schools (Sweeting 1991). 

To many parents, these rooftop primary schools were like 
the hatching cubicles in the farms. At the completion of a 
rooftop education these children would be sent away to the 
factories once they were physically strong or old enough. 
Apart from a lucky few, most graduates in these schools 
terminated their study at primary 6 at the age of about twelve 
years. Without any prospect of further education, academic 
work was not a serious consideration for the teachers, the 
parents, and the students alike. Thus the rooftop schools 
represented the government’s ad hoc attempt in providing 
temporary or transitional primary education for a menial world 
of work. It took a while for the British colonial government 
to recognize and accept the fact that the children and their 
refugee parents were “citizens” of Hong Kong and to accord 
them the right to proper education. 

So in 1950s Hong Kong, the British colonial government 
constructed the glamorous government primary schools on 
one side, the shabby rooftop schools (all of them were 



government-subsidized) were also produced in mass. 
Unfortunately, it was the shabby rooftop schools, not the 
glamorous government primary schools, which provided the 
great majority of primary school places. 

The rooftop schools in the 1950s set a pattern for decades 
to come relating to building primary schools: building primary 
schools was not an idiosyncratic and independent adventure. 
It was a standardized factory-type mass production and was 
the by-product of the massive low-cost public housing 
programme. Also the school premise would be barely 
equipped but temporarily fully utilized through bi-sessional, 
and in some cases, tri-sessional structure. Until today, six years 
after the coming of the new government, converting all bi- 
sessional primary schools into whole-day primary school is 
still a remote ideal. Finally, the primary school designers and 
primary school users had little meaningful communication 
and the school design input from the latter was minimal. 

3. The matchbox estate primary schools: 
mid-60s 

In 1965, the government published the White Paper 
announcing the provision of six years free primary education 
to all Hong Kong children. Accordingly, the matchbox estate 
primary schools were built along with the massive public low- 
cost housing construction. The twenty-four-classroom school 
was a six-story single block attached to the nearby public 
housing development. On each floor, there was a central 
corridor and three classrooms on each side. Designed without 
any acoustic consideration, pupils could easily hear what were 
going on in adjacent classrooms. The central hallway was 
gloomy and narrow. Better than the barren rooftop schools, 
four extra rooms were provided for music, art and craft, 
library, and medical care. Similar to the previous rooftop stage, 
quantity, not quality was the top consideration. Thus, these 
schools were barely equipped, much like the early Ford model- 
T — a vehicle that can provide basic transportation but nothing 
more. The whole school was not decorated. Most classrooms 
were equipped with chalk and board only. Lighting was 
sufficient but aesthetics was not a consideration. The 
classrooms were poorly ventilated for the hot summer days 
typical of Hong Kong. 

Like the rooftop schools, the goal of these matchbox 
schools was also to fuel Hong Kong factories with adequate 
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person power. Under the “pedagogy of the oppressed”(Freire, 
1970, et al.), the whole curriculum was geared to preparing 
pupils for the Secondary School Entrance Examination 
(SSEE), in which students were tested on their knowledge in 
English, Chinese, and Mathematics for further education 
opportunity. 

So the match-box school design was sufficient to meet 
the need of the day: No courtyard, garden, or even potted 
plant, was necessary to arouse pupils’ interest in the nature; 
no laboratory of any kind was needed for conducting scientific 
exploration; no gymnasium was needed for pupils’ physical 
training; no library was needed, for the few textbooks were 
enough; no school hall was needed for any school-wide 
activity; and no technical workshops or home-economics 
rooms were needed to meet the pupils’ vocational need. The 
music room was barely equipped, and the teaching aids for 
other subjects were scant or non-existent. Each classroom was 
fully packed with an excess of forty-five pupils (Hong Kong 
Government, 1965). The staff rooms were too congested to 
leave space for any meaningful communication between the 
teachers and their pupils. Finally the bi-sessional operation 
of the school premises left no opportunities for schools to 
organize any extra-curricular activities after school. So in 
short, the exam-oriented, elitist approach in primary education 
leave the social, emotional, aesthetical, physical, vocational 
needs of the pupils neglected in these match-box type estate 
schools. 

At any rate, the matchbox estate primary schools 
reconfirmed the previous practice that building primary 
schools was a by-product of the massive low-cost public 
housing development. Instead of converting the rooftops into 
schools, the primary schools and the low-cost housing were 
built simultaneously. Instead of an ad hoc measure, the 
primary schools were systematically built. Unfortunately, the 
schools were built to meet the minimum educational needs 
of the day, not the holistic needs of the children in the future. 

4. The stand-alone estate schools: Mid-70s 

In mid-70s, the stand-alone estate school came into being. 
It was still a multi-story single block in match-box shape with 
24 classrooms. Later when the demand for school places 
increased, the ground floor was converted from covered 
playground into classrooms, making a total of 30 classes 
crowded in a single block. The bi-sessional structure 



aggravated the congestions. Compared with the previous 
rooftop and match-box models, the stand-alone school size 
was a bit bigger and with better interior furnishing. For 
instance, the cement floor was covered with tiles and 
classrooms walls were painted. The school premise was 
detached from other public housing premises. Instead of a 
central corridor with classrooms on both sides, there were six 
classrooms in a row on each floor. These schools were better 
furnished. There was an assembly hall on the second floor, 
which also served as the gymnasium for the Physical 
Education lessons. A small medical room, a conference room, 
and a storage room were available. The number of pupils in 
each class was reduced first from forty-five to forty and then 
to thirty-five. For the schools that adopted the Activity 
Approach, similar to the progressive education in the West, 
the class size was reduced to 30. However, the school had to 
share the playground with the nearby residents for the Physical 
Education lessons. With the provision of universal nine-year 
compulsory education in 1978, the mass-oriented education 
was replacing the former elite-oriented one. 

However, the Hong Kong primary school designs of the 
1970s still reflected the deficient concept of education. The 
school was no more than a solid block structure. The rigid 
structural classroom design allowed no flexible use of the 
floor space and troubles always popped up with residence 
nearby when using the playground. Without the provision of 
garden or laboratory and other structural impediments, 
learning activities other than those didactic ones were difficult 
to organized 

Like the schools in matchbox and rooftop settings, the 
concept of education focused on mastery of traditional school 
subjects through traditional teaching methodologies, 
particularly textbook learning. The teacher-student ratio was 
still high. Beside the bi-sessional structure, the layout, 
facilities, and equipments of the school did not facilitate 
teaching strategies other than “chalk and talk.” Project work, 
group discussions, experiments, or role-play were difficult to 
arrange in such classroom, not to mention the organization of 
extra-curricular activities, guidance and counseling, remedial 
classes or home-school cooperation for the students after 
school. Education was still conducted through the factory 
model and teaching was no more than transmitting knowledge 
from the textbooks to the students in class. Individual 
differences were ignored. The aims of education still biased 
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towards the rote learning, although the child-centered 
approach was loudly promoted after the setting up of the 
Curriculum Development Council. During this stand-alone 
estate school era in Hong Kong, the physical, social, moral, 
and aesthetical developments of the children were no more 
than rhetoric to the government. The various curriculum 
reforms initiated by the setting up of Curriculum Development 
Council in 1972 were difficult, if not impossible, to implement 
in these schools (Chung, 1996). 

5. The flex-type schools: 1980s- 1990s 

The “flexi-design” came into being in early 1980s. Hong 
Kong population statistics at that time revealed that the 
demand for primary school places would soon be taken over 
by the demands for secondary places when the population 
cohort moved up the pyramid. Consequently a new standard 
was developed known as the “flexi-design*’ which allowed 
primary schools to be quickly and economically converted 
into secondary schools, according to the retired official. For 
the first time, the space and size of a primary school premise 
is comparable to a secondary school. The traditional single 
block match-box like design was replaced by three blocks 
arranged in “U” shape” or “L” shape. In addition to thirty 
standard classrooms, there were four special rooms, three 
preparation offices, and three remedial teaching rooms. After 
1997 when the new government spent more money in basic 
education, these rooms were retrofitted into supportive rooms, 
education rooms, music room, art & craft room, general 
studies room, multi-purpose room, computer-assisted learning 
room, language room, and even a library, according to the 
retired official.. 

For the first time, since the 1950s when the government 
primary schools were first built in Hong Kong, the government 
provided a truly self-contained modern primary school, a 
school having its independent school building, a school 
campus, and an open playground. Most important of all, 
whole-day schooling replaces bi-sessional schooling. Only 
such school design lives up to the affluence of the Hong Kong 
economy. In fact, the initial government sponsored U-shaped 
primary schools built in the 50s were of modem standard. It 
is a pity that for three decades our children learned in defective 
rooftop, match-box and estate schools. Due to its flexi- and 
transitional nature, the primary school design still indicates 
the low status of primary education as compare with the 



secondary education. Secondary education was and is 
regarded as more prestigious and thus could demand more 
space and larger campus. Rote learning in the form 
memorizing factual knowledge in the textbooks has long 
dominated the basic education. The ultimate valuable was 
not the child himself, but the academic subject knowledge as 
stated in the textbook. Such knowledge could be used as 
currency to be exchanged for a place in the university. In line 
with this concept, primary school teachers were mostly the 
graduates from the two-year diploma teacher education 
program in local college of education, not the three to four 
years degree level university education. The subject 
knowledge they gained in the college of education was 
sufficient for them to teach in the primary school, because 
education was regarded as no more than transmitting the 
subject knowledge from textbook into the pupils’ mind. 

6, The millennium schools 

With the end of British colonialism in Hong Kong, the 
return of the sovereignty of Hong Kong to China, and the 
coming of the information age, the new government reverted 
the colonial policy of placing top priority on tertiary education. 
Primary education received much greater attention. Apart from 
deleting the colonial influences in the school syllabus, the 
new government ambitiously provided brand new curriculum 
to the children. In proposing the “Learning to learn” 
curriculum reform in the first decade of the new millennium, 
the government aims at producing adequate personpower for 
the information age. This is important as the Hong Kong 
economy has been undergoing restructuring from secondary 
production to tertiary production. Education at all level, 
including the teacher education, should meet these challenges 
and the importance of primary education is recognized and 
accorded comparable resources with secondary education. The 
changing primary school design reflects such change. 

In any case, to cope with the changing world and the 
subsequent changes in curriculum, primary education now 
receives its overdue share of attention from the new Hong 
Kong government. For the first time, the physical space 
provided for primary school is almost equal to that of the 
secondary school. Primary education now has equal footing 
with the secondary education and is no longer viewed as being 
Junior and thus inferior. The Y2k schools are bigger than all 
the previous models. The three-block premise could be 
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arranged in different shapes and primary schools were built 
according the suggested needs of the stakeholders. Thus, for 
the first time, primary schools will not be built to look identical 
to each other. They are allowed different shapes and different 
colors. More special rooms are provided including computer 
learning rooms, computer preparation rooms, language 
laboratories, conference rooms, multi-functional rooms, and 
discipline master offices. 

Also, for the first time, the users of the school are involved 
in the design process and they do not need to contribute any 
money for the construction. In the British colonial days, the 
aided schools which were largely run by religious and charity 
bodies were asked to contribute a certain portion of 
construction cost. The rate was about fifty percent during the 
era of rooftop schools. It was reduced to 10 % for the stand- 
alone schools. In any case, the stakeholders had no right to 
make any structural or non-structural changes to the school 
premise, no matter how minor they were, before moving in. 
In fact, the school stakeholders would not be informed of the 
particular school building even being granted until the last 
moment. Since the return of Hong Kong in 1997, the 
government now shoulders all capital expenditures related to 
school construction. Now, according to the government’s 
Chief Architect, the government notifies the school running 
body regarding the school they will receive before 
construction begins. The school body then has time to make 
suggestions on the design of the school. 

Conclusions: 

Different school design philosophies reflect the 
differences in the ownership of sovereignty. For instance, in 
North America, “our planners saw childhood as a period of 
life in which learning, and the joy it affords, is a central goal” 
(Hebert, 1998, p.69). The Americans’ fundamental design 
philosophy, “child development as a personal quest”(Ibid.), 
does not find its counterpart sprouting in Hong Kong until 
the end of the colonial era, as demonstrated in the designs in 
this study. This study on the designs of primary schools in 
Hong Kong reflects that: 

1. Both the British colonial and the new Hong Kong 
government placed great emphasis on education. The 
former stressed on the control of the provision of education 



because of her low legitimacy in the eyes of Britain. 
Education existed to serve the running of the colonial 
government. Thus university education, not primary 
education, received much greater attention. Investment 
in basic education was minimum as reflected by the 
different types of school buildings. The colonial 
government aimed at meeting the minimum expectation 
of the population with the provision of lowest cost primary 
education. Thus it was quantity and education of the 
masses, not quality of education that counted. Thus, the 
bi-sessional rooftop primary schools built in the mid-1950s 
signified the shift of the British colonial government’s 
change of pohcy from building exemplary primary schools 
for the elite to building low-cost primary school for the 
masses. Such policy did not change until the last days in 
the British colonial rule. At any rate, given the growth of 
local economy and the rising standard of living, this study 
illustrates well that the designs of primary schools have 
been undergoing successive improvements during the 
second half of the last century. 

2. In Hong Kong, the building of primary schools was not an 
independent or idiosyncratic project. In line with the socio- 
economic development, the construction work itself was 
a by-product of the massive low-cost housing program. 
The primary schools and the low-cost housing were built 
simultaneously. No matter in terms of outlook appearance 
or internal facilities, these estate primary schools reflect 
its low status with the adjacent low-cost public housing. 

3. The low status of primary education during the British 

colonial days was also reflected in the provision of teacher 
education. From the 1960s onward, a degree was a 
standard for any primary school teacher in Britain and in 
America. But in Hong Kong, it was not until 1992 that 
the British colonial government proposed the setting up 
of the Hong Kong Institute of Education. By combining 
all the existing teacher-training colleges at the Hong Kong 
Institute of Education, all teacher education programs 
could be gradually upgraded to degree level. After the 
return of Hong Kong, the new government was quick to 
announce the target of the provision of an all-trained and 
all-graduated primary teaching profession. 

4. In school facility planning, there is a reinforcement of the 

saying that “Function dictates the form” (Chan, 1996. p. 
14). The rooftop and estate schools represented the 
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technical rationality in the government design of primary 
school. The early designs stressed maximum output at 
minimum cost without due consideration to the type or 
quality of education provided. Standardization and 
centralized British colonial government control were the 
means. The decision-making was autocratic. Lack of 
communication between the designers and the users of 
primary schools was one-way in which conformity and 
compliance were the rule. Such rationality was successful 
in providing sufficient places in time to accommodate the 
gigantic increase of children and no child was left without 
a school place. Economically and financially such 
mentality proved to be efficient. However, without 
meaningful input from the schoolteachers, students, 
parents, scholars and other stakeholders in education, the 
designs of these school buildings, particularly those earlier 
types, leave much to be desired. Such mentality also 
reflects the relationship between the rulers and the ruled 
under the colonial government. Only under the new 
government does the school design bears some features 
of the Information Age. Such features include: 
customization, cooperative relationships between the 
designers and the users and the latter can share some 
decision-making. It also reflects the changing relationships 
between the government and the school-running bodies. 

5. The rooftop and estate type schools buildings promoted 
“from chalk to talk” rote learning, making teaching a mere 
process of transmitting subject matter knowledge to the 
children. Without the provision of adequate space, facilities 
and teacher training, the rooftop and estate schools became 
authoritarian in operation. Such rationality stresses 
mastery of traditional school subjects through traditional 
rote learning. The intellectual education in the form of 
memorization of factual knowledge was stressed at the 
expense of social, physical, aesthetical, and moral 
development of the school children. For the flexi-type and 
Y2K schools, attempts have been made to promote child- 
centered education. Instead of transmission, education is 
viewed as transaction (Miller & Seller, 1990), a dialogue 
between the pupils and the curriculum in which the pupils 
reconstruct knowledge through the dialogue process. It 
stresses on communication, conceptualizing, problem 
solving and inferring. 



6. The unsatisfactory primary school design may not 
necessarily reflect the “evil” nature of the colonial 
government. Rather it was a result of bureaucratic structure 
in education. In the U.K. or in America, the local education 
boards run many schools and the schools are funded by 
the local rate. Thus, the school design can readily meet 
the expectation of the school users. In Hong Kong, the 
top-down hierarchical bureaucratic structure impedes 
harmfully the meaningful communication between the 
designers/builders and the school users, particularly during 
the colonial era. 

7. Recently, the concept of primary education has been 
changed. A number of measure have been taken to make 
primary education comparable to the secondary school 
education. These include expanding the school size of 
primary school comparable to the secondary school, 
upgrading the primary teaching profession to all-trained 
and all-graduate as in the secondary school, the elimination 
of bi-sessional structure and so on. The status of primary 
education is no longer viewed as an inferior to the 
secondary education. 

To remedy the deficiencies in the old models, the rooftops 
schools were phasing out during the late 1960s. Similarly, 
many match-box estate schools attached to public housing 
have been demolished. For the rest, including the stand-alone 
estate schools, new teaching blocks were constructed and 
attached to existing blocks. In addition, more facilities and 
equipments were provided such as computer room and 
language room. Finally, the new Hong Kong government has 
determined that by the year 2007 all bi-sessional primary 
schools programs will be replaced by whole-day programs. 

In years to come, new schools will continue to be designed 
in Hong Kong. Of particular interest is the idea of building 
school villages. While the trend in the past has been to 
construct bigger and bigger schools, is it now the right time 
to think differently? Can “Small is beautiful” be applied to 
Hong Kong? 

At any rate, the rc-constructed and the newly built schools 
provide good groundwork for Hong Kong education in the 
Information Age. The efforts of various stakeholders, 
particularly the teachers, hopefully should determine the full 
utility of Hong Kong schools. 
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The Development of School-based Evaluation in Hong Kong 

In order to pursue quality education in school, the Education Department set up the quality assurance 
framework for school education in 1997. This framework aims to achieve the due balance between providing support 
to school through school improvement and exerting pressure through accountability within this framework. External 
review on the performance of school is taken up by the Quality Assurance Inspection teams from Education Department 
and each school should carry out her self-evaluation. As part of school-based management, each school is engaged in 
on-going review of her strengths and weaknesses. This paper aims to discuss the development of school-based evaluation 
in Hong Kong by reviewing of related government policy papers and a case of an evaluated school. 
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Design and Teaching of a Commercial Chinese Course 

This article introduces the establishment of curriculum of Business Chinese, a term course offered in The 
Chinese University of Hong Kong from 1991. The discussion covered the curriculum design, curriculum content, 
curriculum tryout, implementation, evaluation and suggestion. Those who are interested in teaching or building up 
such a course may take this for reference. 
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Integrating Primary School Curriculum in Hong Kong: The Way Forward 

From the perspective of postmodernism and advances in information and communication technology, education 
in Hong Kong needs to cater for the future of the society as well as the individuals; and there is a potential capacity for 
the reform of current primary school curriculum. The Curriculum Development Council (2001) announces the 
approaches and strategies for curriculum reform in the coming ten years by encouraging school-based curriculum 
development as well as integrated learning. Curriculum integration is not a 'new' issue. There are many challenges and 
obstacles for the implementation; and the critical factors are in relation to 'Teacher*, 'School' and 'Education System’, 
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An Investigation into the Teaching of Chinese Handwriting at Hong Kong Kindergartens 

This paper investigates how kindergartens teach Chinese handwriting in Hong Kong among 81 kindergarten 
teachers. The results indicate that Chinese handwriting is one of the emphases in kindergarten teaching. Kindergarten 
students start to drill handwriting as early as they are in Kl. Though they write a lot of Chinese characters every day, 
they cannot improve their handwriting nor enjoy the process of writing. 

It is also found that the teaching of Chinese handwriting at kindergartens is greatly influenced by the attitudes 
of kindergarten principals, teachers and the parents. However, they concern too much about the development of writing 
abilities among children rather than their physical and mental development. 
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A Teaching Model That Is Worth Attempting: Group Investigation 

Group Investigation (Gl) is a model of cooperative learning in which students learn together in a group. The 
module emphasizes individual accountability, positive interdependence and interpersonal and group skills of the group 
members. Hence, GI is effective in enhancing students' skills of exploring and thinking, their ability to raise and 
identify questions systematically, seek relevant materials and present the organized materials verbally and in written 
form. The model can also increase interaction among students and their intrinsic motivation. From the example given 
on the teaching of Chinese language, teachers and educators can make reference to the implementation of Gl in the 
classroom to determine the feasibility of such a model of innovative teaching in the education reform for the future. 
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A Study of the Roles and Duties of Secondary 1 to 3 
Form Teachers in Hong Kong Secondary Schools 

Mo Kuen LEUNG Edwin King Por WONG Shin Kwan POW 

SKH Lam Kau Mow Secondary School The Hong Kong Institute of Education 

The expectations of school administrators, teachers, parents and students on form teachers at secondary 1 to 3 
levels, the feelings and opinions of form teachers, and their roles and duties in a local subsidized secondary school 
were studied intensively by interviews and questionnaires as a pilot. It was found that the roles of junior form teachers 
were important and their responsibilities were ever increasing. Duties of form teachers could be grouped into four 
areas: Daily Classroom Duties, Class Club Duties, Student Counselling and Communication with Parents. Students 
expected their form teachers to care for them and help them learn and grow. Parents appreciated the bridging role of 
form teachers. School administrators recognized the importance of effective form teachers to the good management of 
a school. Form teachers themselves wanted an effective and fair Form Teacher System and to spend more time on 
educational issues. 

After the pilot, 1007 teachers from 85 schools were studied by referring to the questionnaire on the roles and 
duties of form teachers in junior forms. The data were then analyzed and some suggestions were proposed focusing on 
the problems found. 






Introduction 

In Hong Kong, there are normally around 40 students in 
a class at the junior secondary levels. Usually one teacher is 
assigned to a class as the form teacher to look after the 
students’ welfare, moral education and social development 
(Yau and Luk, 1986). Form teachers have to communicate 
well with their students to understand their needs and to 
establish good relationships with them so as to carry out their 
duties smoothly and efficiently. In fact, many form teachers 



have to assume part of a parent’s role in the caring for their 
students. Form teachers act as twist-ties that bind together 
the community, the home and the school (Lam and Ho, 1995). 
They have to plan how to make use of the limited time 
available in form periods to handle class affairs and settle 
students’ problems. As our society develops, the complexity 
of the job nature of a form teacher increases rapidly. 

The adoption of the nine-year compulsory free education 
policy in 1979 has ever since burdened our form teachers. All 
students have to attend schools up to the age of fifteen 
irrespective of whether they are interested in study or not. It 
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has been observed that there are many more student problems 
since then. Although there is additional manpower support of 
a part-time social worker from the Education Department, 
the help is very limited. It is acknowledged that form teachers 
are still the best persons to counsel students since very often 
a trust relationship has already in existence between them 
(Yau and Luk, 1986). Cheng and others (1997) mentioned 
the importance of a well-planned tailor-made school-based 
policy with clear and directional objectives to guide the work 
of teams of teachers to attain school goals. Thus, an effective 
Form Teacher System is of great importance in a secondary 
school to facilitate form teachers to perform their duties. 

Nowadays, schools usually appoint teachers, as special 
duties in addition to normal classroom teaching, to look after 
certain important areas of school functions, such as discipline, 
moral education, sex education, civic education, extra- 
curricular activities, guidance and counselling, careers 
guidance, and among many others, including Form Teachers. 
Then what are the expectations of school administrators, 
teachers, parents and students on form teachers, especially at 
secondary 1 to 3 levels when students need a lot of care and 
guidance? What are the feelings and opinions of form teachers 
about their work and on their Form Teacher System? These 
are the research questions that this paper intends to investigate. 

Focus of the Study 

In late 1997, a pilot study was carried out which aimed at 
investigating the current roles and duties of form teachers at 
junior levels in a local subsidized secondary school, and 
exploring the expectations of school administrators, teachers, 
parents and students on form teachers. An intensive case study 
of the school was carried out. An appropriate questionnaire 
and interview protocols were developed and tested for the 
study. 

In 1999-2000, the main study was carried out on 85 
secondary schools involving 1007 teachers. This paper mainly 
reported the results obtained from the case study carried out 
and the initial analyses of the data obtained from the main 
study. 



Literature Review 

Different countries have different education systems. 
Therefore, the expected role and duties of a form teacher are 
quite different in different parts of the world. The education 
system in China in early 1900s was much influenced by the 
United States of America. The education system in Hong Kong 
was originated from China but was much influenced by the 
British system gradually. In Hong Kong, a form teacher is 
sometimes called as a class teacher. The term form teacher 
will be used in this paper. 

In the literature, it has been found that a form teacher 
could assume many types of roles, including but not limited 
to; as a parent to students (Lo & Fang, 1993; Yang & Wang, 
1995; Yau & Luk, 1986), as a good friend to students (Lo & 
Fang, 1993), as a guidance or a counselor (Yau & Luk, 1986), 
as a significant tutor in students’ development (Xin, 1990), 
as a moderator in school administration (Lam & Ho, 1995; 
Xin, 1990), as a classroom manager, instructor and organizer 
(Yang & Wang, 1995; Lo & Fang, 1993), as a facilitator to 
promote the class activities and class spirit (Meng, 1992), as 
a bridge between students and the school (Yang & Wang, 1 995; 
Xin, 1990), as a bridge between subject teachers and students 
(Gan et al., 1995) and as a twist-tie to link up the school, the 
family and the society (Lo & Fang, 1993). Corresponding to 
those roles, there are a whole lot of duties for a form teacher. 
These roles and duties are expected to be different in different 
schools and in different education systems. 

In the British system, the term tutor is used. It is the tutor 
who is to take care of a class of students. Generally, a junior 
form tutor has 3 types of duties, namely, to help students learn 
effectively in school, to help students’ individual development, 
and to help students learn how to live and work with other 
people (Yau & Luk, 1986). 

In China, a form teacher is responsible for the planning, 
organizing and exercising the various aspects of education, 
as well as unifying all educational resources for the class. 
The form teacher has the responsibility to follow and work 
under the direction of the Communist Party. With these 
principles in perspective, the duties of a form teacher in China 
are described as follows: 

(1) “to get acquainted with each individual student 
through observations, conversations and careful 
studying of the students’ records; 
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(2) to cultivate an energetic, aggressive yet unified 
group, and to seek out and nurture the affirmative 
members to become the core of the class, as well as 
to develop positive exposition and fine tradition 
through various aspects of education; 

(3) to pay special attention in selecting and nurturing 
the top students, and in observing the progress of 
those with potentials, thus motivating the entire class; 

(4) to provide different educational activities in 
accordance to the characteristic of each group in 
after-school hours or holidays through programs in 
association with the activities of the Communist 
Youth Party and the Youth Pioneers; and 

(5) to maintain a close relationship with the Communist 
Youth Party and the Youth Pioneers, parents, teachers 
of all subjects and educators in order to have a 
common understanding in what to ask for in a 
student, a unified pace, and a good cooperation, that 
a tmly fine education may be sustained. (Yau & Luk, 
1986).” 

The importance of a form teacher is widely discussed in 
Mainland China. There seems to be a lot of expectations from 
the Chinese Government on form teachers. Meng (1992) 
described that in everyday life practice, the most appropriate 
and effective person to pursue moral education vigorously 
was the form teacher. He had to understand students, establish 
a class club, plan and fix the targets for the class, promote the 
class spirit and good customs, discipline the class, establish a 
healthy class public opinion, enrich class activities, insist the 
principle of socialism and collectivism. Ou-yang (1991) 
indicated that the work of a form teacher was the foundation 
work of moral education in school. He had to cultivate a 
person, to nurture them to become an ideal, moral, civilized, 
disciplined “four have” (i.e. with ideality, morality, culture 
& discipline) talented person. He also had to know about and 
practice continuously the principles of pedagogy, psychology, 
ethics, management, public relation and philosophy. Xin 
(1990) described that the education task of form teachers 
comprised of four aspects, namely organization, management, 
instruction and education. The main objective of their works 
should be to nurture people of satisfactory caliber of various 
types and various levels who would be able to face the 
modernization, the world and the future. Such an objective 



was realized in the process of organization and management 
of a class of students as a whole. To achieve the objective, the 
form teacher had to learn more and study more. 

As early as in September 1988, the Chinese Government 
has issued the Temporary Regulations for Secondary School 
Form teachers. There were eight prescribed main duties: 

(1) “to pursue political and moral education; 

(2) to foster students to complete their learning tasks; 

(3) to guide students in participating labor work 
assigned by the school; 

(4) to care about the extra-curricular activities of 
students; 

(5) to pursue classroom management; 

(6) to coordinate all subject teachers of the class to 
discuss about the educational work of his own class; 

(7) to do the evaluation and grading of students’ moral 
behavior; and 

(8) to contact with parents and cooperate with them 
(Chang, 1992; Shen, & Kuo, 1995).” 

In China, it is c\eai that a form teacher takes a very 
important role in the holistic development of students as well 
as to the entire education system. There are many expectations 
on form teachers that there was even a subject focusing on 
Form Teachers and a handbook describing their roles and 
duties (Xin, 1900). But in Hong Kong, the Form Teacher 
System seems to be not well recognized as in China. We do 
not have formal document or any working rules defining the 
working areas and quantities of work of a form teacher. 

In Hong Kong, there was a job description of a form 
teacher listed out in the suggested guideline of guidance work 
for secondary schools in 1986. So far this seemed to be the 
only official document describing the duties of a form teacher 
in guidance work. The term class teacher was used instead of 
the common one form teacher. 

“ the class teacher acts as a first contact in the delivery of 

pupil guidance. His role is to assist in: 

(i) “managing classroom discipline; 

(ii) identifying problems encountered by pupils; 

(iii) orientation and encouraging pupils to approach the 
guidance team or the school social worker whenever 
there is a need; 
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(iv) making referrals to the guidance team or the school 
social workers, when and where appropriate; 

(v) cooperating with the guidance teachers or the school 
social workers in the intervention process, and 

(vi) assisting in the implementation of development and 
preventive program (Education Department, 
1986).” 

Yau and Luk (1986) carried out a research studying the 
functions and duties of form teachers in Hong Kong secondary 
schools. In the research, the information was mainly collected 
from teachers from 130 government and aided schools. The 
findings of the study showed that there were five main types 
of duties of a form teacher: counselling students, 
understanding students, motivation of class spirit, as a bridge 
between the students and other people such as the school, the 
parents, and other teachers, and also doing clerical work such 
as collecting fees. Also, the study suggested to strengthen the 
traditional Form Teacher System in three main areas: 
conducting teacher training programs, providing school 
supporting facilities and workload reduction. Lam and Ho 
(1995) analyzed the functions of form teachers in secondary 
school administration and categorized them into five areas: 
academic, discipline, general affairs, public relations and 
personnel. In Hong Kong, the duties of a form teacher are 
usually school-based and there seems to be no official duties 
as specified by the government. 

In the literature mentioned above, it was found that, very 
often, the duties of a form teacher mentioned were mainly 
expectations from teachers themselves or from the school 
administration or even from their Central Governments. There 
is little information related to the expectations from students 
or parents. In a survey “Super-talk through Internet” held from 
the 6th to 31st, October 1997 (Ming Po, 1997), there were 
74.95% of 535 young people indicated that they needed care 
from the teachers. Did this indicate a need to review the 
guidance work in school? Besides, 47.48% of them showed 
great opposition to the proposal of establishing a Teachers’ 
Day. Was it an indicator to point out that our teachers were 



not performing well? Or was it just a voice to reinforce a 
possible unsatisfactory teacher-student relationship? 
Therefore, it is hoped that with this study a more updated, 
relevant and holistic description of the roles and duties of 
form teachers would be obtained through the study of the 
expectations from various stakeholders including the school 
administrators, parents and students. 

Pilot Study: 

Sample 

The target school in the pilot study was a well-developed, 
symmetric', Christian subsidized secondary school that had 
most of her students having good banding^ There were 
altogether fifteen classes at secondary levels 1 to 3. The 
students mainly came from neighboring private and public 
housing estates. 

Method 

A participatory method, using interviews and a 
questionnaire survey (Merriam, 1990), was employed 
focusing on an intensive case study of a secondary school. 
One of the three researchers of this pilot study was actually a 
form teacher of the junior levels of the school. The pilot study 
consisted of two main parts, namely, various structured 
interviews with school administrators, teachers, students and 
parents, and a questionnaire survey for all the secondary 1 to 
3 form teachers. 

Data from students, form teachers and senior teachers 
were collected through separate small group interviews. Six 
junior form students, six junior form teachers and six senior 
teachers in the school executive committee were interviewed. 
All of them were randomly selected. Three randomly selected 
parents from junior forms were interviewed first by telephone 
and then face-to-face at the Parents’ Night. Also, a classroom 
observation of an actual form period was videotaped. 

After the initial analyses of the information obtained from 
the interviews, a questionnaire was developed to survey the 



1 Symmetric school: there are equal number of classes from secondary one to five so that most of the students do not have to apply for other 
schools when they are promoted to higher forms. 

2 Banding in secondary school (to year 2000-2001), all primary six students in a district will be graded into five bandings according to their 
results in school by the Education Department of Hong Kong. The best 20% of students are graded as band one, and so on. A school is 
considered as having good banding if the majority of her students are of band one and two. At the advent of Education Reform, now 5 
bandings is reduced into 3, since September 2001. 
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opinions of all the fifteen secondary 1 to 3 form teachers. 

Altogether fifteen completed questionnaires were 
collected from all the junior form teachers. Eleven of the form 
teachers were female. Ten were GM/SGM teachers and the 
remaining were CM/AM teachers. Six form teachers had two 
to five years of teaching experience, and another six had more 
than six years of teaching experience. Only one had just 
one year of teaching experience. However, two did not 
disclose their number of years of teaching experience. 

Descriptive statistical analyses were performed on the 
data collected from the questionnaire survey. 

Result 

In this section, results obtained from the pilot were 
reported. 

(a) From the interviews: 

With Students 

The interview with the junior form students showed that 
they did have a great deal of expectations of their form 
teachers. Most of the students emphasized the need of caring 
from their form teachers, their leading abilities to manage the 
class such as acting as a judge or a moderator among students. 
The form teachers were expected also as a bridge between 
the school, the students and the parents. To the students, they 
did not seem to have an understanding of the Form Teacher 
System in school, but they did mention that more form periods 
were necessary for the form teachers to help the classes handle 
classroom affairs. They had no adverse comment on the 
ongoing Form Teacher System. 

With Form Teachers 

The interview with the junior form teachers was a fruitful 
discussion on their duties related to time-consumption, 
meaningfulness, urgency and difficulties. The form teachers 
mentioned some important facts and contextual features of 
the school. In general, they realized their importance to the 
development of the students. However, they felt that some 
important and urgent duties assigned by the school did not 
have education values. It was always this non-educational 
related trivial work that was the most time-consuming and 
made them feel tired and exhausted. These duties would well 
be taken up by other non-teaching staff. Moreover, the current 



Form Teacher System in the school was not encouraging to 
them in terms of using the form periods for educational 
activities. 

In the observation of the conduction of a form period, it 
was observed that the form teacher was acting as a facilitator 
to help the class club chairperson, a student of the class, to 
promote the class-club and school activities. The teacher also 
acted as an advisor to remind students how to prepare for the 
coming academic tests. In that form period, the teacher also 
carried out an educational activity to convey a message of 
moral education through a game, to look after the class 
discipline as well as to control the pace of teaching. It was 
observed that the form teacher had to do a lot of preparatory 
work in order to perform his/her jobs effectively. It could be 
seen that a form teacher was the spirit of the class, and form 
periods were important to students to learn new things other 
than academic subject matters. The form period was also vital 
to form teachers in understanding the needs of their students. 

With School Administrators 

The information collected from the senior teachers 
showed that, from the viewpoint of the school administration, 
the present Form Teacher System had already taken care of 
the needs of the students and facilitated the work of the 
teachers. They recognized the importance of the effectiveness 
of a form teacher to the successful management of the school, 
however, they commented that it was very much depended 
on the teachers themselves, their characters, abilities and 
maturity, for carrying out the duties of a form teacher 
effectively. 

With Parents 

It was found that most of the parents interviewed relied 
on the form teachers to monitor their children in the school. 
They had great confidence on the form teachers and relied 
very much on them to take care of their children. They 
appreciated very much the “bridging role” of the form 
teachers. However, parents did not have any idea about the 
school Form Teacher System. 

(b) From the questionnaire survey: 

The questionnaire compiled after the analysis of the 
results obtained from the interviews consisted four sections 
as follows: 
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Section I: Form teachers were asked to respond to items 

which were related to the Daily Classroom 
Duties, Class Club Duties, Counselling Duties 
and Conrununication with Parents, with reference 
to the amount of workload, their educational 
importance and the requirement for formal 
training; 

Section II: The personal feelings and opinions of being a 
form teacher; 

Section III: Opinions on how to increase the effectiveness of 
a form teacher; and 

Section IV: Opinions on the existing Form Teacher System 
in schools. 

Since there were only 15 questionnaires, no sophisticated 
statistical analyses were performed. Observations collected 
are summarized as follows:- 

Section I: The Four Categories of Duties 

(A) Daily Classroom Duties: 

The form teachers indicated that the workload in writing 
receipts and handling students’ various application forms was 
heavy but not important in terms of education values. The 
more important work was to look for missing students, and 
writing reports and remarks for students. It was the latter that 
training was required. Other than that, formal training for 
performing daily classroom duties seemed not necessary. 

(B) Class Club Duties: 

The form teachers agreed that the workload occupied in 
the management of class discipline was heaviest and this duty 
was the most important. The workload on promotion of class 
club affairs was also heavy and the duty was again important. 
Special training in these areas was necessary. On the whole, 
the workload, the importance in education values and the need 
of training were greater than that of daily classroom duties. 

(C) Student Counselling: 

Form teachers considered that the workload on writing 
responses to and comments on students’ diaries, counselling 
and liaising with students was heavy. However, all of these 
duties, and the latter two in particular, were important duties 
of form teachers. Generally speaking, the workload on 
counselling students was heavy and indispensable in terms 
of education values. Moreover, quite a number of teachers 



opined that training on techniques on counselling emotional 
students was needed. 

(D) Communication with Parents: 

The workload on liaising with parents of students was 
not so heavy, but the job was found to be important. Training 
was considered necessary before formal meeting was held 
with parents. Home visit was not a common practice for the 
school and, up to 1999, no Parent-Teacher Association has 
been formed. 

(E) The Comparison of the Four Main Types of Duties 

On the whole, daily classroom duties, which were 
considered to be relatively less meaningful and important, 
occupied most of the time of a form teacher. However, these 
duties could be taken up by other non-teaching staff as they 
were relatively less difficult to handle. Student counselling, 
which was not easy to handle, was considered to be of utmost 
importance. For this reason, proper training and support from 
schools on student counselling were deemed to be necessary. 

Section II; Feelings and Opinions from Form Teachers 

Form teachers did maintain a good relationship with 
students though the workload of the former was heavy. Time 
constraint severely affected the performance of form teachers. 
As negative feelings and responses for being form teachers 
were expressed by certain form teachers, greater school 
support was needed in order to rectify the situation. 

Section III: To Increase the Effectiveness of the System 
In order to increase the effectiveness of form teachers, it 
was found that the workload of form teachers ought to be 
reduced especially regarding those unimportant and 
miscellaneous duties. Clerical work would better be taken up 
by school clerks to help alleviate the burden of form teachers. 
The arrangement of experience sharing sessions for form 
teachers was helpful. In addition, it was suggested that the 
school should release the form teachers for at least a year or 
so after they had served as school teachers for several 
consecutive years. 

Section IV: Opinions on the Existing Form Teacher System 
Form teachers reiterated that their performance would 
likely affect the effectiveness of the school, and hence the 
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existing Form Teacher System needed to be improved. It was 
encouraging to note that quite a number of respondents 
indicated that every school teacher should have a chance to 
be a form teacher. It was also found that form teachers were 
not satisfied with the existing workload ratio between form 
teachers and non-form teachers. 

Main Study: 

Sample 

In mid-2000, 85 out of 86 randomly selected secondary 
schools in Hong Kong participated in the main study. A total 
of 1 ,007 copies of completed questionnaires were collected, 
an average of 1 1 .8 per school. Normally, there were 1 5 junior 
form teachers per school, and hence the response rate was 
around 78.7%. Descriptive statistical analyses were carried 
out to find out the views of the form teachers on various 
aspects of their work. 

Method 

The data collected from the questionnaires were analyzed 
using SPSS software. 

Result and Discussion 

The results of the main study were presented in Tables 
la to le. The following sections highlighted the important 
findings. In general, the results found were in line with those 
in the pilot study. 

Section I: The 4 Categories of Duties 

(A) Daily Classroom Duties: 

It was found that the workload on preparing receipts and 
handling students’ application forms was heavy but less 
important in terms of education values. Trainings on writing 
reports and reference letters were considered to be important 
by form teachers. As such, there was an urgent need to upgrade 
their language ability. We eagerly hoped that the government 
would develop concrete proposals to promote bi-literacy and 
tri-lingualism for teachers in the near future. Many of the daily 
classroom duties, such as collection of money and reply slips, 
were considered to be trivial and time-consuming, and these 
tasks could well be taken up by non-teaching staff. In the 



Policy Address 2001, our Chief Executive, the Honorable 
Tung Chee Hwa, had promised an annual provision of $500 
million to schools to free teachers from non-teaching duties 
so as to create a better working environment for them. Many 
schools could therefore, spend their allocation of fund to 
employ more staff members or purchase services from outside 
to alleviate their teachers’ workload. 

(B) Class Club Duties: 

The main study reviewed that managing classroom 
discipline was the most important yet time-consuming duty 
of form teachers. Special training in this area was necessary. 
Generally speaking, the workload, the educational importance, 
and the need of training related to class club duties were greater 
than that of daily classroom duties. The establishment of the 
$5 billion Continuing Education Fund in 2001 to support life- 
long learning in Hong Kong has fostered school teachers to 
study relevant training programmes. This new subsidy would 
help build a culture of continuing professional development 
and support many more teachers to equip and upgrade 
themselves. 

(C) Student Counselling: 

Form teachers of secondary 1 to 3 found that the 
counselling of disruptive and emotional students was the most 
time-consuming (Table la: part C student counselling the 
“agree” index = 4.4016 [Behavioural Counselling]; with 1 = 
lowest, and 5= highest), but most important in educational 
value (the “agree” index = 4.5763[EQ Counselling]) and most 
urgent for training (the “agree” index =4.6172[EQ 
Counselling]) among all other aspects of form teachers’ work. 
Recently, the Social Welfare Department in Hong Kong issued 
a report indicated that there was a sharp increase of child 
abuse from 1,100 cases in 1999 to 1,249 cases in the first 
half-yearly of 2001, already outnumbering the total number 
of cases in the whole year of 2000 (Hong Kong Economic 
Times, 22 October 2001). Such a phenomenon may be 
attributed to a lack of knowledge of parents on how to handle 
children with behavioural problems. As such, these 
corroborated the importance and urgent need of teachers’ or 
maybe even parents’ training on counselling so as to facilitate 
their work in this particularly difficult role. 

(D) Communication with Parents: 
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When the pilot was carried out in the target school, there 
was no Parent-Teacher Association (PTA). However, in 2001, 
a well-established PTA was already in place, with teachers 
working with parents in good partnership. 

The results showed that teachers irrespective of their years 
of teaching experience had identified the task of “face-to- 
face interview with parents” as the most time-consuming but 
important duty. It was trendy that the more parents were 
involved in PTA especially at decision-making level, the more 
difficult for teachers to deal with parents, unless a school 
culture of appropriate degree of mutual understanding and 
co-operation had been established. That could explain why 
some form teachers had indicated that it was an area rather in 
need of training as well. Providing more opportunity for 
parents and teachers to work together in school will foster a 
better understanding among one another and was extremely 
beneficial in establishing such a culture. 

Section II: The Comparison of the Four Main Types of 
Duties 

The main study reviewed that daily classroom duties 
occupied most of the time of a form teacher. These duties 
were viewed as not so meaningful, nor difficult to perform. 
However, they were considered to be the most important, a 
situation that was not in line with the findings from the pilot 
study. The employment of Teaching Assistants to look after 
the daily classroom duties could be a good idea to free teachers 
from this non-educational work. 

Student counselling was considered as the most 
meaningful yet the most difficult duty to well handle. In this 
case, proper training and support from schools or the 
government were necessary. 

The least agreed findings between the main study and 
the pilot test was that Communication with Parents occupied 
least of the time of a form teacher. This implied that either 
form teachers seldom contacted parents unless their children 
have serious disciplinary problems, or parents appreciated the 
bridging role of form teachers and hence, contacting form 
teachers was considered to be unnecessary. Moreover, PTAs 
tried to help form teachers in various ways. Among the least 



meaningful and least needed (Table lb) jobs, form teachers 
placed Class Club Duties at the bottom rank. In the pilot test. 
Class Club duties, on the whole, were considered to be greater 
than Daily Classroom duties in terms of workload, importance 
in education values and the need of training. These results 
showed that both Daily Classroom duties and Class Club 
duties, though different in nature, were considered to be less 
meaningful and less difficult by the form teachers. 

Daily classroom duties and Class Club duties were routine 
work but the latter has long lasting effects. Student counselling 
and Communication with Parents were occasional tasks and 
impressive that the effects were easily noticed. In fact, all 
jobs were important and need professional training. 

Section III: Feelings and Opinions of the Form Teachers 

Given the workload of form teachers was heavy, time 
constraint became a major factor that severely affected the 
effectiveness of form teachers, though respondents opined 
that form teachers would have the privilege to get closer to 
their students. All in all, form teachers, both experienced and 
inexperienced, needed greater support from their schools. 

To ensure the success of current education reforms, it 
was understandable that teachers need profound support. 
Teachers believed that it is within their power and 
responsibility as class teachers to exert control over the class. 
However, just having expertise, qualifications, and curriculum 
knowledge in teaching, alone or in combination, would not 
make a teacher effective. The ability and availability of time 
of a teacher to understand the students they taught, to react 
and respond to the needs of each student in a class through 
positive interaction and other skills, are necessary to build a 
positive classroom climate^ and eventually a successful 
education. 

The key problem of teachers in Hong Kong nowadays 
was time constraint. It was not easy for them to have enough 
time to talk with their students in a relaxed and comfortable 
manner. We should try our best to enable our teachers to have 
a balance among continuous professional education, their daily 
school work and their family life as well. This arrangement 



3 Classroom climate is defined in Bluestein J. (1988) “21st Century Discipline - Teaching Students Responsibility” ‘Self-central’ Scholastic 
Inc., Jefferson City, as the synthesis of the physical, intellectual and emotional environments created by the interactions among and between 
the teachers and students in a classroom, which either support or inhibit learning. 
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for teachers should be put as the top priority on the agenda of 
the education reform in the new century. 

Undoubtedly, as the editors of Teachers’ Digest, July 2001 
said, schools could adopt the support measures according to 
their own situation and needs. Nevertheless, if activities such 
as “pre-school-term induction” could be arranged for 
secondary 1 “new-comers” during the summer vacation to 
help them adapt to the new learning environment, the results 
could be more fruitful. It could somehow lessen the heavy 
burden of workload of the form teachers in junior forms. 

It was essential to allow time for revivification and 
reflection of the teachers who were exhausted with their 
teaching duties. It was when the teachers understood what 
constituted a comfortable classroom climate and were willing 
to implement procedures and activities to reach that end, that 
success would be achieved by most students. This 
understanding brought with it an awareness that teachers’ 
behaviors might need to be repeated, altered, or eliminated in 
order to maintain a consistent positive climate. Such awareness 
was not easily achieved unless there was substantial support 
from the principal or from the school. 

With a view to supporting and motivating the form 
teachers, some incentive initiatives, such as a big smile, words 
of praise or prizes for the outstanding form teachers, etc., could 
be offered and would definitely be well-received by the form 
teachers. 

Section FV; To Increase the Effectiveness of the System 

In order to increase the effectiveness of form teachers, it 
was found that the workload of form teachers ought to be 
reduced especially those miscellaneous duties. Clerical work 
would be better taken up by other non-academic staff to 
alleviate the burden of form teachers. Along with it, the 
procedure of the form teachers’ jobs could be streamlined. 
The arrangement of experience sharing sessions for form 
teachers would be helpful. Also, the school should release 
the form teachers for at least a year or so after they had served 
as form teachers for a number of consecutive years. Possible 
solutions to these problems were discussed as follows: 

(A) Using the Financial Support from the Government: 

Public-sector schools could maximize the use of the 
Capacity Enhancement Grant (CEG) (HK$ 300,000 for each 
secondary school in 2001 as stated in Policy Address, 2001) 



to relieve teachers’ workload so that they could concentrate 
more on meeting the diverse learning needs of their students. 
For instance, by making use of CEG, some schools employed 
a few teaching assistants to take up teachers’ workload on 
preparing teaching materials, administrative duties and 
processing of student information, while some schools 
engaged several secondary seven graduates of the school to 
provide tutorial classes for secondary 2 and 3 students who 
were poor performers in the English Language subject. By so 
doing, teachers or form teachers could spend more time in 
designing an appropriate curriculum for their students, 
devising different teaching strategies for the periods, and 
providing guidance to students with learning difficulties or 
with disciplinary problems. 

(B) Providing Clear and Detailed Guidelines for Form 
Teachers: 

Quite a number of schools had well-documented 
Teachers’ Handbooks for their teachers to follow. For instance, 
there were two well written school-based teachers’ handbooks 
(Good Hope School, 1998 and Tung Wah Group of Hospitals, 
1998). One of which has put down a comprehensive list of 
duties for form teachers on 1st September (the first day of the 
semester) and the roles expected of form teachers. 

Insofar the jobs and duties of form teachers in general 
were not so specific. The Teachers’ Digest(2001) suggested 4 
main themes for the form periods: 

(1) Making full use of ones’ time: prepare and draw up a 
working schedule; 

(2) Having good study methods: effective memory methods; 

(3) Having a clear image: I grow up this way; and 

(4) Aiming for higher goals: four steps of setting targets. 
The Education Department had organized a number of 

professional development programs for the teachers in the 
past years. Some programs were commented to be helpful in 
assisting teachers to enhance the self-awareness of their 
students and improving their academic achievements. 
Teachers could benefit from attending all these kinds of 
programmes in the future if available. 

( C) Experience Sharing in Counselling and Discipline 
Form teachers treasured the chance of experience sharing, 
and in particular, experiences on counselling. Teachers 
preferred to discuss the scenarios of different cases and share 
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the solutions among themselves. Counselling techniques such 
as ice breaking, listening, acceptance, empathic understanding, 
structuring, reflection, clarification, leading, respect, 
genuineness, confrontation, immediacy, self-disclosure, and 
termination, etc., are useful for form teachers to get 
acquaintance with. 

What was also urgent for form teachers to handle was 
disciplinary problem. Form teachers needed lime to build up 
good teacher-student relationship with their class and to 
change their own minds about the concept of discipline. In 
some instances, discipline in the 21st century means to give 
up the old values dated back to the industrial revolution, e.g. 
getting ahead through obedience, dedication, and persistence, 
etc. At present days of the information age, business leaders 
tended to make use of skills such as networking, co-operation, 
negotiation, flexibility, creativity and divergence, etc. 

Discipline in the 21st century could pose quite a challenge 
for form teachers who were unfamiliar with the win-win 
management models. Support from their principals would 
encourage these teachers to try new approaches and to help 
build confidence in developing new techniques. It was 
important to realize that implementing successful techniques 
in the classroom took much time and effort. A win-win 
approach, which involved relearning and retraining, could take 
a form teacher a number of years for full implementation. 

(D) To mitigate negative feelings: 

It was expected that teachers did express their negative 
feelings and responses as being form teachers and hence, they 
would like to abstain from the duty as form teachers for a 
year or two. The authors affirmed that open communications 
among different stakeholders were strongly recommended. 

(E) To promote life-long learning: 

Despite the pressure of economic downturn on public 
finances, our government’s resolution in investing in education 
remained unshaken (Policy Address, 2001). The trend for life- 
long learning became even more prominent through the 
Government’s strong support of people who took part in life- 
long learning initiatives in order to meet the needs in the 21st 
century. The culture of life-long learning should be promoted 
in schools as well. 

Section V: The Opinions on the Existing System 



The data of the main study confirmed what was found in 
the pilot test that the effectiveness of form teachers would 
affect the effectiveness of a school, and hence, the existing 
Form Teacher System needed to be improved. It was 
astonished to discover that many respondents indicated that 
every school teacher should have a chance to serve as a form 
teacher. It seemed that the existing workload ratio between 
form teachers and non-form teachers should be reviewed in 
many schools. 

The respondents suggested some new practices, for 
example, the establishment of a “Double Form Teachers 
System” with 2 form teachers looking after one class. Some 
schools had tried this system and found it to be beneficial. 

Generally speaking, the results obtained from the 
questionnaire survey indicated that the form teachers 
themselves recognized their importance in school education, 
that they have an important role in taking care of the full 
development of students, affecting their attitudes to life, their 
behavior and their growth in a positive manner. But at the 
present moment, they were not so satisfied with the working 
environments. They further opined that certain important and 
“urgent” duties were trivial and time-consuming which made 
them feel exhausted and yet these duties did not have much 
education values. It was suggested that these duties could well 
be taken up by clerks. When form teachers had difficulties 
with their work, help and support from the school should be 
provided as far as possible. Moreover, relevant staff 
development programmes were essential to the success of 
form teachers. As the existing Form Teacher System was not 
clearly defined and well structured, nor was it encouraging to 
be the form teachers, something must be done to improve the 
present situation. 

Conclusions 

On the whole, the results obtained from both the 
qualitative and quantitative studies were promising and 
meaningful. A questionnaire was developed after the 
qualitative study. The current expectations of form teachers 
by different stakeholders were gathered and the difficulties 
faced by the form teachers were found. Students expected 
their form teachers to care for them and help them learn and 
grow. Parents appreciated the bridging role of form teachers. 
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School administrators recognized the importance of effective 
form teachers to the good management of a school. However, 
form teachers considered that their work was important to 
the development of students and they wanted to spend more 
time on educational issues rather than handling clerical affairs. 
In general, the duties of form teachers could be grouped into 
four areas: Daily Classroom Duties, Class Club Duties, 
Student Counselling and Communication with Parents. Form 
teachers indicated the importance of counselling work and 
the necessity of proper training in this area. They did not favor 
the heavy non-academic trivial work that might be taken up 
by clerical staff. In order to enhance the effectiveness of the 
form teachers, a closer look at the fairness of workload 
allocation in school was necessary. 

As far as opinions on the present form teachers system 
were concerned, the respondents considered that every teacher 
could be appointed as a form teacher. School teachers became 
“specialists” in taking care of specific areas of work as a result 
of the division of labor in schools, such as taking up specific 
responsibilities like moral education, handling disciplinary 
problems, implementing extra-curricular activities, etc. Under 
this arrangement, form teachers were likely to act as front- 
line workers handling all types of work and would refer 
students to “specialists” only when they felt incapable or 
inappropriate. Therefore a responsible form teacher could help 
relieve the burden of “specialists”. Their working areas were 
not specific but they were the moderators of all kinds of 
specific work. Also, school policies could be effectively 
implemented through form teachers. Thus, the quality of form 
teachers that would affect the effectiveness of a school should 
be enhanced. 

Implications 

When young people lost their directions, they tended to 
dissipate themselves blindly into entertainment, illusions of 
the mass media, and fun-seeking companionship (Lam & Ho, 
1995). Form teachers, being the most important leading 
models to the young people, are expected to be the most 
appropriate front-line educator to help the development of 
students. This implies that we need devoted and conscientious 
form teachers. A good Form Teacher System will foster the 
proper functioning of form teachers. Hence, the following 



strategies are recommended for an effective Form Teacher 
System: 

(i) The appointment of form teachers should use a rotation 
system so that teachers would not be appointed for more 
than two to three consecutive years as a form teacher; 

(ii) The duty of a form teacher should be taken as equivalent 
to at least four teaching periods per week; 

(iii) There should be a coordinator at each level to facilitate 
the work of form teachers; 

(iv) A teacher should undergo staff development or proper 
training in counselling before he/she is being appointed 
as a form teacher; and 

(v) One or two clerical staff should be assigned to look 
after the non-educational affairs such as fees collection, 
etc. 

In order to avoid form teachers from becoming passive 
or eventually burnt out as their workload became heavier and 
heavier day by day without any encouragement or supportive 
recognition, school administrators would be responsible to 
help form teachers keep a good and healthy balance of their 
lives by recognizing their efforts made, and develop a good 
atmosphere and culture in the working environment. From 
the management point of view, a clear form teacher policy 
and job descriptions are necessary to enhance the work 
efficiency of form teachers. These can bring the potential of 
form teachers into full play so as to attain high quality school 
education. 
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Table la: Form Teachers’ Opinions on the Workload, the Relative Importance and the Need of Professional Training 
Concerning the Roles and Duties of Secondary 1 to 3 Form Teachers in Hong Kong 



A. Daily Classroom Duties 


(1) workload 


(2) relative 
importance 


(3) the need of 
professional training 


1. To complete the forms on student particulars 


3.5005 


3.1192 


1.6593 


2. To make roll calls 


2.7106 


3.7594 


1.6309 


3. To chase after leave application letters 


3.4879 


3.5710 


1.7510 


4. To chase after absentees or truants 


3.3935 


3.9595 


2.3553 


5. To collect the fees and prepare the receipts 


3.7381 


2.5443 


1.5524 


6. To fill in the academic results of students and make remarks accordingly 


3.9829 


4.1541 


3.3837 


7. To make record on students who have failed to bring homework and 
course books to the class 


3.5736 


3.3655 


2.0610 


8. To prepare the lesson records 


2.7640 


2.9540 


2.1524 


9. To deal with all application matters of students (e.g. travel subsidy) 


4.2116 


2.8679 


2.1905 


10. To prepare reference letters for the students 


2.8529 


3.5087 


3.4219 










B. Class Club Duties 


(1) workload 


(2) relative 
importance 


(3) the need of 
professional training 


1 . To handle disciplinary problems in the class 


4.3766 


4.5248 


4.3506 


2. To coordinate and promote class affairs 


3.9585 


3.9757 


3.7480 


3. To arrange the seating plan 


3.2984 


3.6677 


2.9889 


4. To organise class clubs 


3.2141 


3.5365 


3.1750 


5. To hold meetings for the class clubs 


2.9636 


3.2452 


3.1107 


6. To arrange inter-class competitions 


3.0910 


3.1560 


2.9847 


7. To promote large-scale class club activities 


3.4158 


3.3462 


3.2725 


8. To hold regular weekly meetings 


3.3068 


3.4811 


3.6296 


9. To encourage students to join the extracurricular activities 


3.4087 


3.6390 


3.3844 


10. To establish a positive class culture 


4.1270 


4.4331 


4.1768 










C. Student Counselling 


(1) workload 


(2) relative 
importance 


(3) the need of 
professional training 


1. To liaise with the subject teachers of a particular student 


3.5460 


3.9707 


3.2460 


2. To communicate with the students outside classes 


4.2719 


4.4580 


4.0730 


3. To correct students’ weekly reports 


3.6900 


3.8000 


3.2940 


4. Career counselling 


2.9061 


3.5355 


3.9037 


5. Behavioural counselling 


4.4016 


4.5707 


4.5869 


6. EQ counselling 


4.3293 


4.5763 


4.6172 


7. Study counselling 


4.2099 


4.4586 


4.3229 


8. Daily life counselling 


3.8693 


4.1805 


4.1680 


9. To attend inter-form class meetings to discuss class affairs 


3.2573 


3.6626 


3.2933 


10. Referring problematic students to personnel concerned 


3.3263 


4.0839 


3.6890 


1 1. To help resolve the contradiction among the students 


4.0262 


4.2556 


4.1756 


12. To help resolve the contradiction between the teachers and the students 


3.5980 


4.0941 


4.0848 










D. Communication with the students’ parents 


(1) workload 


(2) relative 
importance 


(3) the need of 
professional training 


1 . Telephone communication 


3.9014 


4.2336 


3.7925 


2. Face-to-face communication with parents 


3.9396 


4.3064 


4.0888 


3. Home visits 


2.2805 


3.0525 


3.7484 


4. To join parents’ day and seminars 


3.6307 


3.7901 


1 3.7163 


5. To join case study meetings 


3.2134 


3.7090 


3.6994 


6. To join the Parent-Teacher Association 


2.9731 


3.2611 


3.3209 



N = 1007 Index: 1- the most disagreed 
5 - the most agreed 
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Table lb: Form Teachers’ Opinions on the Time Needed, Meaningfulness, Necessity and Degree of Difficulty of the Four 
Main Types of Duties of Form Teachers 





The least time-consuming The most time-consuming 


1. Time needed for completing the duties 


D 


B 


C 


A 




The least meaningful 


The most meaningful 


2. According to the meaningfulness of the job nature 


B 


A 


D 


C 




The least needed 


The most needed 


3. According to the necessity of the job nature 


B 


D 


C 


A 




The easiest task The most difficult task 


4. According to the degree of difficulty of the job 


A 


B 


D 


C 



A = Daily Classroom Duties B = Class Club Duties 

C = Student Counselling D = Communication with Students’ Parents 



Table Ic: Personal Feelings and Opinions of Form Teachers 



1 


Giving me a sense of achievement 


3.5751 


2 


Helping me to understand my students 


4.1955 


3 


Bringing the distance between the students and I myself more closer 


4.2482 


4 


Enriching my professional knowledge on counselling 


3.5081 


5 


Enhancing my techniques on classroom management 


3.6910 


6 


I need more support from the school 


4.4604 


7 


Helping me to develop my career 


3.1066 


8 


I need more support from the students’ parents 


4.1463 


9 


I feel frustrated 


2.6785 


10 


Heavy workload 


4.4412 


11 


Unable to support so many different roles at a time 


3.8134 


12 


Prone to create emotional problems 


3.3651 


13 


Bringing the potential into full play in face of the challenging job nature 


3.3509 


14 


Enhancing my interest in teaching 


3.1016 


■a 


Destroying the relationship between the students and I myself 


2.0680 


16 


What I contribute is in direct proportion to my efforts paid 


2.7279 


17 


I feel tired 


3.5452 


18 


I want to change my career 




19 


I like my job 


I^^DDi 


20 


Time constraint becomes my major obstacle in serving as a good form teacher 


4.3401 


21 


Destroying the relationship between colleagues of the counselling team or the disciplinary team and I myself 


2.1623 


22 


If there is an option for me, I would like to be the form teacher in next school year 


2.7015 


23 


Destroying the relationship between other teaching staff and I myself 


1.9249 


24 


A lack of professional training makes me unable to work as a good form teacher 


2.6030 


25 


An outstanding form teacher and an outstanding school administrator should both enjoy words of praise and an 
equal chance of promotion 


3.9634 



N = 1007 Index: 1- the most disagreed 
5 - the most agreed 
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Table id: From Teachers’ Opinions on How to Enhance the Effectiveness of Form Teachers 



n 


To enhance the professional training on teaching 


3.9919 


a 


To provide teachers with EQ counselling service 


3.9970 


a 


To provide information for teaching 


3.8443 


4 


To provide teachers with continuing education opportunities 


4.1731 


D 


To increase opportunities for the exchange of ideas among teachers 


4.0709 


6 


To streamline the daily duties of the form teachers 


4.7364 


7 


To reduce the trivial duties of the form teachers 


4.8079 


8 


To reduce the teaching load of the form teachers 


4.5566 


9 


To empower the form teachers 


3.9443 




To establish a reward system which serves as an encouragement to the form teachers 


3.9838 


in 


To increase the number of clerical staff in order to reduce the clerical workload of the form teachers 


4.7664 


12 


Those who had consecutively served as form teachers would be allowed to abstain from being 
form teachers for one year 


4.6036 



N = 1007 Index: 1- the most disagreed 



5 - the most agreed 



Table le : Form Teachers’ Opinions on the Form Teacher System 



1 


You understand the Form Teacher System 


3.7897 


a 


You are satisfied with working under the present Form Teacher System 


2.8220 


3 


You consider that there are rooms for improvement under the present Form Teacher System 


4.0516 


4 


You consider that the school values the job of the form teachers 


3.1469 


B 


You consider that the support from the school is enough for the form teachers 


2.5375 


6 


You are satisfied with the job allocation between the form teachers and the non-form teachers 




B 


You consider that the form teachers are very effective in working in line with the school administration 




8 


You consider that the performance of the form teachers will affect the effectiveness of the school 


4.1326 


9 


All teachers should have a chance to serve as form teachers 


4.5587 



N = 1007 Index: 1- the most disagreed 
5 - the most agreed 
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Promoting Bilingual Education in Singapore 

The language policy of Singapore is one of "pragmatic multilingualism". The Malay Language is the National 
Language of Singapore, but English has become the principal medium of instruction in schools since 1987. All of the 
four official languages, i.e. Malay, Chinese (Mandarin), English and Tamil are taught in schools and students in 
Singapore Government and Government Aided schools must take their Mother Tongue as a compulsory subject. As 
Singapore is dependent on foreign investments, a good command of English is crucial for career advancement in local 
as well as multi-national companies. For cultural ballast, ethics is taught in the Mother Tongue in the Primary schools. 
The bilingual model of Singapore is representative of its multi-racial population. 

The bilingual policy has been implemented for fifty years. In retrospect, making English Language the 
communicating language between the different racial groups is a wise move. But continual stress on the importance of 
the Mother Tongue is essential for maintaining the cultural values besides communicating with and doing business 
with our neighbouring countries like China, India, Malaysia, Indonesia and Brunei Darussalam. As the bilingual 
policy is beneficial to the Singapore people, it will be here to stay. 
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